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AMERICAN CULTURE HISTORY 
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N AN INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARY of the Handbook of South Amer- 
ican Indians,’ I have suggested the historical implications of the four cultural 
types which are described in the first four volumes. It is my purpose in the pres- 
ent article to show that a comparable typology is applicable to North American 
and Mexican cultures and to offer a broad, historical framework for native Amer- 
ican culture history. I wish to express my indebtedness to the eighty-odd Hand- 
book contributors for the mass of factual material on South America, but they 
cannot be held responsible for we except as their own classificatory 
or historical theories are specifically cited. 

The four-fold classification of South American cultures used in the Hand- 
book, though primarily a convenience for publishing the material, has historical 
significance. The Marginal tribes were hunting, fishing, and gathering nomads 
with simple socio-religious patterns. The Tropical Forest tribes differed from 
the Marginal peoples in possessing farming, dugout canoes, woven baskets, loom 
weaving, and pole-and-thatch houses. Many Tropical Forest tribes also had a 
war complex, which featured captive-taking, cannibalism, and display of human 
trophies. The Circum-Caribbean tribes of Central America, northern Venezuela 
and Colombia, and the Greater Antilles had all of these Tropical Forest traits, 
and they also had a class-structured society and a priest-temple-idol cult. The 


1 To be published in Volume 5. Volume 1, The Marginal Tribes, and Volume 2, The 
Andean Civilizations, were published in 1946. Volume 3, The Tribes of the Tropical Forests, 
and Volume 4, The Circum-Caribbean Tribes, will be published in 1947. Volume 5, The 
Comparative Anthropology of South America, is in press. All are parts of Bulletin, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, no. 143 (Julian H. Steward, editor). 
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Circum-Caribbean social, religious, and military patterns and the material cul- 
ture, except such rain-forest traits as dugout canoes and pole-and-thatch houses, 
occurred also in the early, developmental periods of Central America and the 
Andes. 

Marginal cultures once existed throughout the Americas, but they varied 
in local configurations, patterns, and culture complexes.” In the Andes, farming 
provided the basis for the development of dense and stable populations, 
Socio-religious patterns and a material complex similar to those of the Circum- 
Caribbean culture were established as early as the Chavin and Early periods, 
The special configurations and patterns of the Late Periods of the Central Andes 
represent developments of the earlier potentialities. 

The Circum-Caribbean cultures were probably derived from the same 
source as the early Andean cultures, but they acquired such features as pole- 
and-thatch houses, hammocks, dugout canoes, and tropical root-crops; that is, 


~ they became somewhat adapted to coasts, rivers, and rain-forests. The Circum- 


Caribbean material culture, but not the social and religious patterns, diffused 
into the Tropical Forests, where, water-borne, they followed the coasts and rivers, 
diminishing through loss of their characteristic traits at the headwaters of the 
Orinoco and Amazon, and scarcely penetrating eastern Brazil, the Gran Chaco, 
Patagonia, or the Chilean archipelago, where the tribes remained Marginal 
hunters, gatherers, or fishers. 

In North America and Mexico, these culture types are roughly paralleled, 
and they may be recognized despite the variety of local configurations, patterns, 
and culture elements. Cultures comparable to the Peruvian Early Periods in 


2 “Pattern” and “configuration” have been used interchangeably to denote interrelated 
modes of behavior of very different magnitudes; for example, the over-all culture, social organiza- 
tion, marriage, or limited segments of kinship behavior. Clyde Kluckhohn (Patterning as 
Exemplified in Navaho Culture, in Language, Personality, and Culture, 1941, pp. 109-130) 
suggests that “pattern” be used to designate overt modes of behavior, “configuration” to designate 
covert ones, and that orders of magnitude or abstraction be distinguished by “pattern assemblage,” 
“pattern,” “sub-pattern,” and “pattern part.” Useful as this terminology may be for detailed 
analysis of a single culture, it is difficult to apply to a comparative study of the present kind, 
where the need is for a fairly crude device by which to distinguish elements or items, interrelated 
modes of behavior which make up segments of culture (here called “patterns,” for example, 
warfare or religion), and the over-all integration of the patterns (here called “configuration”). 
This use of “configuration” is perhaps not inconsistent with Kluckhohn’s, though the covert 
factor is not specified in each case. 

My choice of terminology springs from the need of distinguishing the totality of culture, 
which represents a particular historical continuum and is therefore unique in each case, from 
its component parts, or patterns, which may be abstracted to the extent that similarities may be 
recognized between their different occurrences. 
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Fig. 1. Culture types of the New World. Solid black: area of native civilizations in Middle 
America and Peru. Heavy hachure: Circum-Caribbean culture in the Antilles, South America, 
and Central America; Southeastern culture in the United States. Light hachure: diminished 
Clscom-Caribbean-Seutheastern culture type (Teepical Forest in South America; Eastern 
Woodland in North America). White: Marginal cultures in North and South America. 
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general type, though not in specific configurations, are found also in Mexico 
and Yucatan, and they provide the roots of the later civilizations. I shall use 


the term “Formative Period” to designate the developmental phases of the 
American civilizations, that is, as an abstraction of the varied local cultures from 
their earliest agricultural beginnings to the time when they achieved a class. 
structured society and a priest-temple-idol cult. The concept is not concerned 
with centers of origin or with local time lags.® 
| Something very like the Circum-Caribbean culture occurred in the south- 
eastern United States, and it gradually diminished through trait loss in the 
Eastern Woodland area to the north and in the Plains to the west. The re- 
mainder of North America, except the Northwest Coast, was Marginal in type. 


3 In America, there was a long period following the beginnings of agriculture, during which 
the population became dense, the communities large, and culture generally rich. By the end of 
this period, a class-structured society, a priest-temple-idol cult, and many particular culture 
elements were established in Mexico, Yucatan, Central America, and the Andes. These patterns 
and elements underlay the later, more specialized cultures. 

Terminology for this early period varies. For the Maya area Thompson applied the term 
Formative Period to the entire sequence from the earliest agricultural beginnings to the final 
formulation of the basic patterns prior to the Initial Series Period (J. Eric Thompson, A Trial 
Survey of the Southern Maya Area, American Antiquity, vol. 9, pp. 106-134, 1943, and A 
Survey of the Northern Maya Area, American Antiquity, vol. 11, pp. 2-24, 1945). In 
Mexico, the sequence seems to begin with more or less full-blown basic patterns, which Vaillant 
designated Middle Periods, leaving room for the earlier phases, should they be found (George C. 
Vaillant, The Aztecs of Mexico, New York, 1944, pp. 26-27). In Peru, the Institute of Andean 
Research found a sequence extending from the pre-ceramic agricultural period, which is called 
Pre-ceramic, through an early ceramic phase, which is called Early Ceramic, to a long third 
period in which the basic inventions and technologies and the mounds, social classes, warfare, 
and religious cult were established. Only the last is designated Formative Period (The Chiclin 
Conference for Peruvian Archaeology, 1946, American Antiquity, vol. 12, pp. 132-134, 1946, 
and William Duncan Strong, Finding the Tomb of a Warrior-God, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, pp. 453-482, April, 1947). 

If interest is centered in the development of the basic social and religious institutions, it 
would seem advisable to extend Formative to cover the entire period from the beginnings of 
agriculture to the final formulation of the patterns im question. Thus, Peru and perhaps 
Yucatan would have the whole period, Mexico the later phases with the earlier ones yet to be 
identified, and peripheral areas, such as the Southwest and northwest Argentina, the early and 
perhaps middle phases. 

Subsequent to the Formative Period, cultures began to acquire more marked local charac- 
teristics. These periods—Salinar and Gallinazo in Peru, Initial Series in Yucatan, and Archaic 
in Mexico—might be called Regional Developmental. They preceded the final formulation of 
the Regional Classical or Florescent Periods—Mochica and Nazca B in Peru, Teotihuacan in 
Mexico, and Classical Maya in Yucatan—when technological and socio-religious developments 
attained their finest esthetic expressions. The war complex of captive-taking, human sacrifice, 
and human trophy display appears during this period in Peru and during the following periods 
in Mexico and Yucatan, the latest periods in all three areas being times of conquest and empire 
growth with other aspects of culture becoming stilted. 
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The North and South American Marginal tribes shared a great many culture 
elements with one another, but all of them had a large variety of configurations 
and patterns. 

It is possible, of course, to overemphasize these North and South American 
culture parallels, so that American culture history is represented simply as a 
diminishing spread of the Formative Period culture. Such simplification is not 
supportable. Nonetheless, the Circum-Caribbean culture is a distinctive type 
in Central America, Colombia, Venezuela, and the Greater Antilles, and some 
explanation must be provided for the occurrence of a very similar culture type 
in the southeastern United States and for the gradual loss of the characteristics 
of this type northward in North America and southward in South America. An 
historical explanation is evidently required, but it need not be in terms wholly 
of diffusion. 

The conceptual approach used here is that in each area the exploitation of 
the local environment by the technological devices culturally available set dif- 
ferent limits to the variability of socio-political patterns and other features, so 
that historical influences were very great, moderate, or ineffective as the social 
-and cultural ecology allowed greater or less latitude in the readaptation of pat- 
terns. In many, if not most, of the Marginal areas, the natural environment 
made aboriginal types of farming impossible. The particular patterns of sub- 
sistence activities carried on by the small, nomadic, and unstable groups of 
Marginal families set narrow limits to the variability of socio-political configura- 
tions and to the patterns of religion and warfare. The more adequate subsistence 
afforded by farming and, locally, by other resources, provided a basis for large, 
stable communities and thereby allowed greater latitude for variability in the 
principal configurations and patterns, that is, for the adoption of diffused fea- 
tures as well as for variations arising from local developments. 

The concept may be illustrated by a comparison of the Circum-Caribbean 
peoples with the Araucanians. The former had large settlements, social classes, 
a strong war complex, and a priest-temple-idol cult, whereas the latter, with 
equally proficient farming and about the same population density, lacked these 
patterns. The Circum-Caribbean peoples, however, did not simply borrow these 
features. It is probable that warfare also contributed to the nucleation of the 
dense population into compact multi-lineage communities of some size—espe- 
cially in the areas of slash-and-burn farming—and to the differentiation of so- 
cial status on the basis of war honors. Warfare, coupled with the priest class, 
which in turn depended upon the temple cult, produced the special Circum- 
Caribbean class pattern. But it represented a special cultural integration which, 
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though depending on the one hand upon ecological potentialities and on the 
other upon diffused features, was a distinctive type. 


THE MARGINAL CULTURES 


The Marginal tribes of North and South America have been the subject 
of detailed comparisons by Krickeberg, Nordenskidld, Ploetz, Métraux, and 
Cooper.* They listed large numbers of elements of split-distribution, that is, 
elements occurring among the Marginal tribes but not among the agricultural 
peoples in between, and inferred that these are early American traits that once 
had pan-American distribution. On the whole, these traits are probably trace- 
able to a single origin, though it would not stretch the imagination to concede 
the independent invention of such things as wind-breaks, a slightly sunken house 
floor, leggings, caps, hair nets, hair brushes, animal-skin containers, wedges, 
clubs, driving game with fire, and the like. 

The split-distribution approach to the culture history of the Marginal tribes 
is not very satisfactory for several reasons. First, these tribes resembled one 
another more in the absence of traits which occurred among higher tribes than 
in the presence of any traits among all of them. Second, a large number of the 
features common to all Marginal peoples did not have a split-distribution but 
were found also among more advanced American tribes and in other parts of 
the world. Third, the split-distribution traits did not occur among all Marginals, 
but tended to cluster in certain groups. Finally, the Marginal tribes had a wide 
range of socio-political configurations, which were special local traditions and 
ecological adaptations rather than survivals of an early, pan-American culture. 

The absence of several important technologies and material traits distin- 
guished the Marginal tribes from the farming peoples. Marginal peoples were 
not basket makers, though a few of them made twined baskets and many had 
‘ adopted coiled baskets, the latter having spread from the western high cultures 


4 W. Krickeberg, Beitrége zur Frage der Alten Kulturgeschichtlichen Bezeihungen cwischen 
Nord- und Siidamerika (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1935); Erland Nordenskidld, The Origin of 
the Indian Civilizations in South America (Comparative Ethnographical Studies, vol. 9, Géteborg, 
1931); Hermann Ploetz and Alfred Métraux, La civilisation matérielle et la vie sociale et reli- 
gieuse des indiens Ze du Brésil méridional et orientale (Revista, Instituto Etnolégico, Universi- 
dad Nacional de Tucumén, vol. 1, pp. 107-238, 1930); Alfred Métraux in Handbook of South 
American Indians (vol. 1, pp. 213-214, 1946); John M. Cooper, Areal and Temporal Aspects 
of Aboriginal South American Cultures (Primitive Man, vol. 15, pp. 1-38, 1942); idem, The 
South American Marginal Cultures (Procesdings, Bighth American Scientific Congress, vel. 2, 
pp. 147-160, Washington, 1942); idem, The Culture of the Northeastern Indian Hunters: 4 
Reconstructive Interpretation (in Man in Northeastern North America, Frederick Johnson, ed., 
Papers, Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, vol. 3, pp. 272-305, Andover, 1947). 
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northward to Alaska and southward to Tierra del Fuego. They had no loom- 
weaving and made only twined or netted fabrics. They made no pottery or only 
a crude, unpainted ware. They lacked large, permanent houses and built only 
simple, domed, conical, or lean-to shaped structures, each accommodating a small, 
biological family. They had no dugout canoes, and travelled in bark canoes 
or on foot. They did not practise farming, and they had no domesticated an- 
imals, except the dog, which was unknown to many South American Marginal 
tribes. They lacked metates, mortars, narcotics, stimulants, salt, ear-, nose-, 
and lip-ornaments, and all musical instruments, except rhythm beaters and per- 
haps rattles. 

This characterization of the principal features of material culture represents 
the Marginal tribes as if stripped of many traits diffused from special regions. 
The Northwest Coast had Asiatic features, the Eskimo and some of the Cana- 
dian Marginal tribes had certain circum-polar traits, and tribes in the deserts 
of western North America had many inter-American highland-type traits, such 
as coiled baskets, metates, and balsa rafts, which spread far beyond agriculture. 
Some of the eastern Brazilian tribes borrowed farming and other features from 
their Tropical Forest neighbors, while the culture of the Gran Chaco was 
strongly influenced by the Andes. It is really in Tierra del Fuego that the 
Marginal culture survived in its starkest simplicity, and even here archaeology 
shows important changes, the bola, for example, appearing in the middle periods 
and the bow being very recent.* 

Many of the principal features common to the Marginal tribes occurred 
widely among other peoples; for example, such material traits as making fire and 
the use of stone artifacts, spears, harpoons, bows, nets, and containers. Similarly, 
the Marginals were not unique in their crisis rites: fasting by the mother of a 
new-born child; isolation of and fasting by pubescent girls; earth-burial, and 
belief in life after death. Like many other peoples, their shamans usually had a 
lieved in nature spirits, omens, and magic. Their uniqueness lay in the manner in 
which these patterns and culture elements entered into the total configurations, 
and these configurations varied locally among the Marginals as one or another 
integrating factor predominated. Ritual elements, such as the drinking-tube, 
head-scratcher, steam bath, arrow-swallowing, bull-roarer, soul-loss theory of 
disease, deer-hoof rattle, and the like had quite different roles in each culture. 

The scores of items of split-distribution—material culture, games, myth plots 


5 Junius Bird in Handbook of South American Indians (vol. 1, pp. 17-24, 1946). 
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and motifs, etc.—did not occur among all Marginal tribes and do not, therefore, 
reveal the content of an early, pan-American culture. Many of them tended to 
cluster among certain tribes, and it is possible that more detailed plotting would 
reveal greater clustering. There is, for example, some evidence of distinctive 
complexes in the eastern and western parts of South America, attributable per- 
haps to separate streams of cultural flow from north to south. Differentiation 
of the Marginal cultures at different periods and in different areas is expectable; 
for the pre-agricultural period in America lasted some 10,000 to 15,000 years, 
during which the culture must have become regionally specialized and its history 
extremely complex. 

Some localized elements link particular Marginals of South America and 
North America. Among the Araucanians, as among some Northwest Coast 
and Arctic tribes, the shaman was a transvestite and used a tambourine, and 
among the former, as in California, pubescent girls raced at dawn and carried 
firewood. The Charrua and their neighbors of the Parana River, like the Great 
Plains tribes, practised finger mutilation as evidence of mourning and they fasted 
for a guardian spirit. Both groups thrust skewers through their flesh—the Char- 
rua during mourning, the Plains tribes during the Sun Dance. The Chaco and 
western North America shared several traits, some of which also occurred else- 
where: myth motifs, such as the trickster, vagina dentatum, and theft of fire; 
games, such as ring-and-pin (also Montajia), dice (also Andean), “snow snake” 
(also eastern Brazil) ; and gambling.® 

In social and religious features, the Marginal tribes had a wide variety of 
adaptive patterns. They were similiar to one another only in their simplicity 
and their lack of a class-structured society, a priest-temple-idol cult, and a war 
complex that included captive-taking, use of human trophies, and cannibalism. 
Equipped with poor exploitative techniques and occupying areas of limited 
resources, the population was sparse and the socio-political group was small and 
nomadic. It may best be designated a band, and it usually consisted of a lineage 
or a group of bilateral families. It was loosely structured on the basis of sex, 
age, and associations; but there was no single configuration which, on the split- 
distribution hypothesis, can be assumed to have had a former pan-American 
distribution. To the contrary, there was a great variety of configurations, each 
of which must be understood in terms of special ecological adaptations. 

Among a few tribes, such as the canoe-using and fishing Guaté and Mura, and 
the seed-gathering Nambicuara and western Shoshoni, the bilateral or conjugal 

6 Alfred Métraux in Handbook of South American (ndians (vol. 1, p. 369, 1946). See 
also John M. Cooper on games in Handbook, vol. 5, in press. 
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family was the only stable social group. It entered into informal and transient 


association with other families, but the configuration of these larger groupings 
was very different in each case, being strongly conditioned by the food-gathering 


The band of many Marginal tribes consisted of a lineage or extended family. 
Among the hunting tribes of Tierra del Fuego and southern California, the line- 
age was patrilineal, exogamous, patrilocal, and land-owning.’ Among the Guayaki 
and Sirioné, it was matrilineal. Among the northern Algonkian tribes, there was 
a combination of a system wherein bilateral families owned territories for trap- 
ping small mammals but multi-family or bilateral bands own large areas for 
hunting migratory game.* 

Multilineage bands occurred where greater food resources, improved trans- 
portation or both enable larger numbers of people to live and travel together. 
The Tehuelche, Puelche, Querandi, and Charrua perhaps had single lineage 
patrilineal bands in native times, but these amalgamated into multilineage bands 
after the introduction of the horse. The North American tribes of the high 
Plains evidently developed in a somewhat parallel manner after becoming eques- 
trian. Among certain Chaco tribes, such as the Mbaya, Caduveo, and Abipén, 
acquisition of the horse so intensified warfare that warriors acquired special status 
in an incipient class system. 

Among the seed-gathering, foot tribes of the Chaco, and among the Tapirapé 
and Caraja, society was based on the matrilineal lineage or extended family, but 
most villages consisted of several lineages. Perhaps at one time, each lineage had 
been independen:, but the lineages later drew together in larger communities 
when ecological factors made it possible and historical factors gave a reason to 
do so. 

The Ge tribes of eastern Brazil, especially the Northern Ge, had adopted the 
Tropical Forest type farming. They lived in large, stable communities that were 
structured on the basis of moieties, age-groups, and societies, most of them for 
men. These associations proliferated throughout this area. Thus, the Canella 
were divided into exogamous matrilineal moieties, three sets of nonexogamous 





7 Julian H. Steward, The Economic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands (in Essays in 
Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, pp. 311-350, Berkeley, 1936) . 

8 I see the Fuegian patrilineal band hunting territory and the Algonkian family trapping 
territory as very different ecological adaptations, whereas Cooper seems to consider them the 
same thing and to derive them from historical tradition through a split-distribution method. He 
does not take into account the co-existence of two types of land-tenure among the Algonkians, 
each related to a special economic activity. See Cooper, The Culture of the Northeastern Indian 
Hunters (op. cit.). 
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moieties, and four men’s age classes. The Sherente had exogamous patrilineal 
moieties with four sibs in each, seven grades in the Bachelor’s hut, and four other 
men’s associations. Such developments cannot be attributed to diffusion from 
~ more advanced Tropical Forest neighbors, for the latter lacked them. The associ- 
ations must be interpreted as the crystallization of the sex and age cleavages 
implicit in all Marginal cultures. The moieties are an eastern Brazilian develop. 
ment, being found among the Tapirapé, Caraj4, Bororo, and Caingang. The 
only other Marginal tribe accredited moieties is the Yaruro of the Orinoco River. 

Outside eastern Brazil, formal associations are not characteristic of Marginal 
tribes, but in North America moieties occurred on the Pacific coast, men’s associa- 
tions in the Great Plains, and sibs among some Algonkians. 

In summary, the Marginal tribes all had simple technology, society, and reli- 
gion, but the wide variety of special configurations, patterns, and culture 
elements, evidences a complex culture history. The pre-agricultural history of 
the Americas cannot be pictured as if a uniform culture had blanketed the 
- hemisphere for thousands of years, its various traits surviving among some of 
the Marginal peoples and inexplicably disappearing among others. There were 
regional differences, which certainly involved the ecological adaptations of social 
institutions and probably involved the special development of many material, 
social, and ritual elements. Some local differences may have been established in 
_ successive migrations from Asia; others were almost certainly special complexes 

which diffused within America at widely different periods. Though the com- 
plexity of prehistory is well known to archaeologists, it tends to be oversimplified 
by those ethnologists who rely primarily on distributional methods in dealing 
with culture elements. 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD AND THE 
CIRCUM-CARIBBEAN CULTURE 


The developmental phases of farming in the high culture areas are still 
obscure, except for the recent finds in the Vird valley in Peru. The beginnings 
of the Formative Period must antedate Christ by a long time, for the essential 
patterns of New World civilizations were established in Mexico and Yucatan at 
least by the beginning of the Christian era. In the Andes they can be no less 
old, for maize, a basic crop, probably originated in South America. In Peru, 
thirty-one domesticated plant species and the domesticated llama and alpaca are 
known from the Early Periods, and lima beans had already reached the limits 
of their genetic variability. Prior to this, there must have been a long period of 
plant breeding. 
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The early American civilizations, such as the Chavin in Peru, perhaps the 
San Agustin in Colombia, the Formative Period Maya, and the “Middle Periods” 
of Mexico, were distinctive in many ways, but a certain general configuration 
and a good many special elements are found in all. These cultures represent 
the final phases of the hypothetical Formative Period, and their major features 
were also found among the Circum-Caribbean tribes at the Spanish Conquest. 

The Formative Period and Circum-Caribbean cultures*® had intensive farm- 
ing, a fairly dense population, stable settlements (that were usually dispersed 
around religious centers in the Formative Period but were strongly nucleated in 
villages in the Circum-Caribbean tribes); a class system in which status was 
accorded priests; government, as contrasted to informal social controls of the kin 
group; the beginning of multi-village states, federations, or realms; special privi- 
leges accorded a chief, for example extra wives, acts of obeisance by his subjects, 
use of a special stool, riding in a litter, and burial accompanied by his wives and 
retainers; a priest-temple-idol cult involving public worship of tribal gods and a 
ritual calendar; celestial and astral deities; religious mounds, altars, offeratories, 
and shrines; and construction of wattle-and-daub houses, causeways, aqueducts, 
canals, defensive works, and stone buildings. The Formative Period and Circum- 
Caribbean cultures also shared many items of material culture: loom-weaving of 
domesticated cotton; cloth garments; armor; painted, negative-painted, incised, 
and plastic treatment of pottery; and featherwork and feather mosaics. Other 
elements common to the various Formative Period cultures were sandals, batik 
and tie-dying, coiled and perhaps woven baskets, and metates. 

There is some reason to believe that the Formative Period cultures may have | 
been more widespread than later ones. Archaeological evidence in eastern Bolivia, 
in the Colombian lowlands, and in portions of Central America, where more 

9 For archaeological evidence of inter-American distributions, see Alfred Kidder, II, South 
American Penetrations into Middle America (in The Maya and Their Neighbors, pp. 441-459, 
New York, 1940); Samuel K. Lothrop, Sudam-rica vista de America Central (27me Con- 
gress International des Americanistes, vol. 1, pp. 191-204, 1942); Max Uhle, Procedencia y ori- 
gen de las antiguas civilizaciones americanas (idem, pp. 355-368); Wm. Duncan Strong, Cross- 
ee ae (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 104, no. 2, 

10 The concept of the Circum-Caribbean culeure was introduced by Paul Kirchhoff, who, 
utilizing the early Spanish Conquest period chronicles to reconstruct the native cultures of Vene- 
Colombia, Central America, found abundant evidences of a civilization that compared 
with that of the Andes though it shared many rain-forest traits with the Tropical 
peoples. This represents an addition to Cooper’s three-fold classification of South Ameri- 
types, and it helps resolve the seeming contradiction between the Circum-Caribbean 
, which has strong Andean characteristics, and the ethnology of the modern tribes, 
is of a Tropical Forest type. 
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primitive cultures are now found, suggest that it was formerly better adapted 
to rain-forest and lowland areas. Possibly the insecurity of slash-and-burn farm. 
ing, combined with pressures of a growing population and aggressive warfare, 
destroyed the older patterns. 

There was also an expansion of a similar culture in North America, which, 
though later than the Formative Period, introduced the Hohokam and Anasazi 
cultures to the Southwest. The Pueblo may perhaps be seen as the forging of 
the Formative Period type priest-temple-idol cult and class and status system 
to conform to the age, sex, associational, and kin groupings of a more primitive 
type of society. The priesthood merged with clans and societies, the temple cult 
was combined with the men’s club and secret society (kiva) and with ancestor 
worship (kachinas) , and moieties, warrior societies, and curing societies combined 
with these institutions in endless combinations. Many of the Mexican elements 
were lost, though even head-hunting apparently reached northern Utah" and the 
Pueblo may once have sacrificed children. 

At the time of the Spanish Conquest, the essential features of the Formative 
Period culture survived in Ecuador and Colombia, in northern Venezuela, in the 
Greater Antilles, and in Central America. Though perhaps derived from the 
early Formative Period culture of the northern Andes and Central America, this 
' culture showed considerable influence from the central Andes, especially in Ecua- 
dor and Colombia. In Central America, at least in the later, pre-Columbian 
periods, the cultural flow was predominantly from South America. This is 
evidenced by such archaeological traits as stone cist graves, deep-shaft graves, 
stone stools, jaguar-form stools, Manabi type stone slabs, and mace-head clubs, 
and by such ethnographic traits as the Chibcha language, burial of subjects with 
a chief, mummification, platform beds, and gold-copper alloys. Most of these 
traits occurred north to the Maya frontier in Honduras. 

Several features, especially rain forest traits, link the Circum-Caribbean cul- 
ture with that of the Tropical Forest tribes and distinguish it from both Mexico 
and the Central Andes: manioc, Muscovy ducks, the babracot, pole-and-thatch 
house, dugout canoe, palisaded village, hammock, and blowgun. These features 
do not greatly affect its patterning, in which it resembles the Formative Period 
culture. 

Despite its linkage with both the Andes and the Tropical Forests, the Circum- 
Caribbean culture was distinctively patterned. Except in Colombia and Ecuador, 

11 Trophy heads are clearly indicated in petroglyphs of the upper Colorado River: see 


Julian H. Steward, Petroglyphs of the United States (Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 
for 1936, plates 3 and 5, 1937). 
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it was largely coastal and sea-faring; sea resources supplemented farm produce 
and supported a dense population in large, permanent villages. Society was 
stratified into (1) nobles or chiefs, who sat on stools, were carried in litters, 
received obeisance from their retainers, and, at death, were buried with servants, 
who were slain for the purpose; (2) commoners; and (3) slaves, who were war 
captives. Warfare was crucial to the class system, for, though some of the higher 
nobles may have held hereditary status, rank could be achieved through the cap- 
ture of persons, who either became one’s slaves or who were sacrificed and their 
heads, stuffed skins, or other trophies displayed. There was a temple cult dedi- 
cated to tribal gods, which were represented by idols, and often the temples 
were on mounds. The idols were served by priests, who were sometimes distinct 
from shamans and whose primary function was to serve as oracles, although some 
of them conducted tribal rites. Society was predominantly matrilineal. 

In diminished form, the Circum-Caribbean patterns and traits occurred among 
the Antillean Arawak. They also occurred in the Southeast, especially on the 
lower Mississippi River, and, though these North American tribes differed in 
some respects from the Circum-Caribbean peoples, a surprising number of traits 
and patterns were present.'* The Southeast cultivated maize, beans, and sweet 
potatoes (though not sweet manioc, arrowroot, or peanuts) and used fertilizer, 
wooden mortars, woven basketry, loom weaving, incised ceramics, dugout canoes, 
pole-and-thatch and wattle-and-daub houses, platform beds, earthworks, blow- 
guns, cane-slat and hide shields, and monolithic axes. Society was predominantly 
matrilineal, and there is evidence of a caste system in Florida and of hereditary, 
caste-like, though exogamous, divisions among the Natchez. Federations were 
widespread. Chiefs had considerable status, which was evidenced by their use 
of stools among many tribes, their being carried in a litter among the Apalachi, 
Chickasaw, and Natchez, and being buried with retainers at death among the 
Natchez. There was a cult of the dead, involving burial mounds, urn burial, sec- 
ondary burial, and filling the deceased’s skin with sand, the last perhaps related 
to mummification. In religion, the Natchez and Caddo had a celestial or solar 
cult. The theocratic aristocracy combined a priesthood with a class system. 
Temples that contained idols and were placed on mounds were widespread. The 
war complex resembled that of the South American Circum-Caribbean culture in 
its prestige-giving objectives, its use of incendiary arrows and sword-like clubs on 
offense and of palisaded villages on defense, taking of women as captives, tor- 
ture and killing of men, and use of men’s heads or scalps as trophies. 


12 See John R. Swanton, The Indians of the Southeastern United States (Bulletin, Bureau 





"of American Ethnology, no. 137, 1946). 
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The Southeastern ceremonial mounds were religious centers, but the devel- 
oped war complex required that the population be nucleated in palisaded villages, 
which left these ceremonial centers defenseless. Most of them were abandoned 
before the historic period. This contrasts with the South American Circum- 
Caribbean peoples, who incorporated their ceremonial center inside the village. 

Northward, beyond the Southeast area, the Circum-Caribbean features dimin- 
ished, as in South America among the Tropical Forest tribes. Farming was less 
intensive and included fewer crops, the villages were smaller and less permanent, 
dugout canoes gave way to bark canoes, twined weaving replaced loom weaving, 
and bark vessels took the place of pottery ones. But, as in South America, various 
practices not dependent upon large, settled populations were found northward, 
more or less to the Canadian border. In warfare, for example, there was capture 
and torture of prisoners, cannibalism, and taking of trophy heads or scalps. 

The general patterns of the Southeastern area equally resemble the Circum- 
Caribbean culture and the Formative Period culture, for all three had a 
class-structured society and a priest-temple-idol cult. Certain elements of the 
Southeast were, however, more specifically Circum-Caribbean than Formative 
Period: thatched houses, dugout canoes, wooden mortars and pestles, blowguns, 
woven baskets and a war complex. 

To explain the Southeastern cultures, one of two general hypotheses seems 
required. The first is that a Formative Period type culture diffused northward 
via Mexico and the Gulf Coast. This explanation is difficult in that agriculture 
and mound-building appeared in the Southeast in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, but the full complex did not reach the Southeast until after 
1000 AD," whereas the Formative Period culture must have existed in Mexico 
two millenia earlier. The time lag is similar to that in the Southwest, where the 
Mexican features are manifest in some number during Pueblo II, also dating 
around 1000 AD. This hypothesis would not account for the differences 
between the Southwest and Southeast, and it would therefore be necessary to 
postulate that during this comparatively recent period of diffusion, there was a 
difference between a highland and lowland Mexican complex. It would have 
to be assumed that the former carried culture elements, such as stone architecture, 
metates, coiled baskets, painted pots, balsa rafts, and others to the Southwest, 
but that the war complex, social strata, and religious hierarchy were reformulated 





13 After agricultural beginnings, the resemblances to the Formative Period and Circum- 
Caribbean cultures evidently began to reach their fulfillment by 1000 AD or later. See, for 
example, James B. Griffin, Cultural Change and Continuity in Eastern United States Archaeology 
(in Man in Northeastern North America, op. cit., pp. 37-95). 
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in a democratic society; whereas a lowland complex carried Circum-Caribbean 
type thatched houses, mortars, blowguns, dugout canoes, incised and plastic pots, 
a stratified society, the war complex, and the religious patterns into the South- 
east. Against this hypothesis is the present lack of archaeological and ethno- 
graphic evidence of intermediate links on the north Mexican and the Texan Gulf 
coasts. 

An alternative hypothesis is that the Southeastern patterns, configurations, 
and elements spread across the Antilles. This hypothesis also encounters distribu- 
tional gaps in western Cuba and possibly in Florida, but the gaps are perhaps less 
formidable than those that seem to exist on the western Gulf coast. Moreover, 
the Circum-Caribbean peoples were excellent navigators as well as farmers, and 
they might have continued up the Florida coast beyond the mangrove swamps 
until they found a suitable habitat. 

The typological similarity of the Southeastern, Circum-Caribbean and Forma- 
tive Period cultures does not, per se, provide an historical explanation, but it is 
a fact that must be taken into account, whether it is explained by Gulf coast or 
trans-Antillean diffusion or by independent invention. The choice among these 
explanations will perhaps depend somewhat upon one’s theoretical and methodo- 
logical approach. In any event, the facts cannot be ignored. 


THE RECENT CIRCUM-CARIBBEAN CULTURE 


The Circum-Caribbean peoples suffered from the European Conquest perhaps 
more drastically than any other American Indians. They became ethnographic- 
ally, if not biologically extinct, in the Antilles, Venezuela, and much of Colombia. 
Only fragments survive in isolated areas of Colombia and of Central America. 
Many of the survivors retain a predominantly Indian culture, but it lacks all 
essential features of the native Circum-Caribbean culture and presents an inter- 
esting case of deculturation. 

The Spanish Conquest dislodged the tribes from their native habitat, espe- 
cially on the coasts and the more favored highland areas, and threw them back 
into submarginal lands where subsistence could not support large population clus- 
ters or special classes of artisans, priests, warriors, and nobles. At the same time, 
the Spanish government seized political controls from the native nobles, and 
Spanish military power put an end to warfare, thus destroying the class structure. 
The Catholic Church was substituted for the native priest-temple-idol cult, and 
human sacrifice was abolished. The distinguishing socio-religious features were 
thus destroyed, and the more elaborate craft products in weaving, metallurgy, 
ceramics, building arts, and the like lost meaning, for they had been designed 
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largely for the native upper classes. There remained only a simple folk culture: 
simple farming people, an unstratified society, shamanism, and unelaborate tex- 
tiles, ceramics, and other craft products made for home consumption. The sur- 
viving tribes retain a native culture which resembles that of the Tropical Forest 
peoples, who have also simple technologies and a simple socio-religious pattern, 


THE TROPICAL FORESTS 

The Tropical Forest tribes are linked with the Circum-Caribbean peoples in a 
considerable number of technological and material traits. They were all farmers, 
but some of their tropical root crops, especially bitter manioc, arrowroot, and 
cara (a native yam, Dioscorea), may have been locally domesticated. They used 
pole-and-thatclied houses, dugout canoes, domesticated cotton, the loom, and 
tobacco, and they made woven baskets, ceramics, blowguns, bark cloth, ham- 
mocks, rubber balls, and hollow-log drums. 

The Tropical Forest tribes differed from the Circum-Caribbean peoples in 
lacking the class-structured society of the latter. Instead, their society was much 
like that of the Marginal tribes, being based on the extended family or lineage. 
It was predominantly patrilineal, however, except in the Guianas, which were in 
contact with the matrilineal Circum-Caribbean peoples. Typically each lineage 
occupied a large, comparatively permanent and isolated house, but in some areas 
several houses comprised a village. The Tropical Forest tribes were quite uni- 
form in social structure, but social integration varied as emphasis fell upon cer- 
tain factors—for example, the war complex of the Island Carib and the Tupi- 
namba, the ancestor cult of the Tucano, the head-hunting of the Jivaro, the 
fertility rites of certain Juru4-Purts tribes, or the Grandfather cult of the Tupi. 
Chiefs of multihouse villages had greater status than lineage heads, but they 
rarely held a hereditary position. In religion, there were few public rites; instead 
most religious observances were private. Birth rites were always so; puberty rites 
were only rarely public, as in the boys’ initiations in the Northwest Amazon; and 
death rites only infrequently involved public ceremonies. The shaman performed 
witchcraft and curing ceremonies for individual persons. If he worked for public 
ends, he made war magic, prognosticated, or performed other services through 
the medium of his spirit helper, rather than by supplicating a tribal god. War- 
fare was well developed in many Tropical Forest tribes, but it contributed little to 
individual social status. Instead, it served tribal ends, the captives being either 
adopted into the tribe or sacrificed in cannibalistic rites and trophies kept. 

The Tropical Forest technological and material traits faded out in the head- 
waters of the Amazon and in other inaccessible and remote areas, just as they 
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disappeared in the northeastern and western United States. Approaching the 
hinterlands in South America, dugout canoes gave way to bark ones; loom-woven 
textiles were replaced by finger-woven, twined fabrics; ceramics became crude and 
monochrome; temporary baskets made of palm fronds occurred in place of woven 
and twilled baskets; and agriculture took second place to hunting, gathering, and 
fishing. The Tropical Forest complex finally disappeared in those hinterland 
areas that form a great, though broken, U around the Amazon basin—the 
Amazon-Orinoco watershed, parts of the Northwest Amazon, the Ucayali-Jurua- 
Purtis watershed, and the upper Tapajoz, Xingu, and Tocantins Rivers. These 
areas remained Marginal, and Marginal cultures survived also in the highlands of 
eastern Brazil, Matto Grosso, the Gran Chaco, the Pampas, Patagonia, and the 
Chilean archipelago. 

The inference from these facts is that the Tropical Forest culture derived its 
essential technologies and material culture from the Circum-Caribbean peoples, 
though perhaps producing some of the rain-forest-adapted traits that were 
common to both. Though horticultural and utilizing certain tropical root crops, 
it was equally riparian and coastal. It depended upon canoe transportation to 
exploit river resources and to maintain its settlement patterns. In its diffusion, 
consequently, it followed waterways, spreading along the coasts and up the main 
rivers. Probably deriving its essential features from contact with the Circum- 
Caribbean culture in the Guianas or Venezuela, it diffused down the Guianas and 
up the Amazon, with perhaps a secondary route via the Orinoco, Casiquierre 
Canal and Rio Negro. It diminished in the unnavigable headwaters, where the 
remoter tribes remained Marginal because these traits did not reach them. The 
Indians of the Ucayali River in eastern Peru, though partially adjoining the Inca, 
retained Tropical Forest patterns and traits. From the Peruvian highlands they 
borrowed only particular elements, such as the belt loom, painted cloth, the 
feather fire fan, the cushma, the platform bed, and perhaps head-taking. There 
is no evidence whatevet that their configurations, patterns, and major elements 
were derived from the Andes or contributed to the Andes. Even their ceramics 
are much more like those of the lower Amazon than the Andes. The Arawakan 
Campa and their neighbors, living immediately below Cuzco in the Montajia, 
were nearly Marginal in culture. The same is true of the Jivaro and of the 
Cahuapanan and Zaparoan tribes on and north of the lower Marafién River. 

South of the Amazon basin, the Tropical Forest culture also followed water- 
ways. Tupian tribes carried it down the Brazilian coast to the Rio de la Plata, 
and across Paraguay to the very foot of the Andes, one of the few cases in which 
the culture spread is clearly attributable to migration. Another southward thrust 
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was evidently up the Madeira River into eastern Bolivia, where, in a varied 
environment, it was intermixed with Marginal and Sub-Andean type cultures. In 
general, its distribution has a remarkably close correlation with that of tropical 
rain forests. 
THE HIGH CIVILIZATIONS 

The great New World civilizations have been described so frequently that the 
concern here is merely to relate them typologically, functionally, and historically 
to the tentative scheme that is postulated. It is assumed that the Formative 
Period culture, at least, its final phase, underlay the high civilizations, which 
achieved distinctive configurations and patterns in the latest periods of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and the Andes. 

Tue ANpEs 


The Andean Chavin and Early Periods were evidently similar to the Circum- 
Caribbean cultures in their basic patterns, but certain special trends that increas- 
ingly distinguished the Andes from Mexico and Peru were already established. 

The Andean subsistence complex became the most efficient in native America, 
being based upon intensive irrigation, terracing, and fertilization of farm plots. 
In the low, fertile valleys bisecting the arid coast, tight nucleation of the popula- 
tion became necessary. This settlement pattern, coupled with construction of irti- 
gation canals, roads, and public works, which served many communities, required 
far-reaching political controls. In the Peruvian Formative Period, there were 
clearly confederations or states. The late Chimu developed a true empire, while 
the Inca achieved the largest and best organized empire in the New World. 

During the Formative Period, the Andean class structure appears to have 
been based on theocratic status. Later, as evidenced by ceramic designs, mortuary 
customs, and other archaeological evidence from the Early Periods, it was also 
based on war achievements. Probably, as in the Circum-Caribbean culture, war 
prisoners became slaves if they were not sacrificed. Finally, Peru became so 
densely settled that there was no room for captive groups, while developed politi- 
cal controls converted warfare into campaigns of territorial conquest, which were 
designed to extend the empire and to extract tribute from a subject people. War- 
tiors were drawn from a class of commoners who had fixed status. They were 
regimented in a state army, and they could no longer achieve status by taking cap- 
tives, for there was no place for slaves in the social scheme; nor was there any 
need of sacrificial victims, human sacrifice of prisoners having been given up. 

The Formative Period religious pattern was probably like that of the Circum- 
Caribbean culture. Village or tribal gods were publicly consulted or worshipped, 
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and the priest-shaman, whose power came from a personal supernatural helper, 
directed public ritual. As tribal worship developed, the priest’s power increased, 
but again it was the extension of political controls over large empires that brought 
the final formulation. When the Inca priest-temple-idol cult was added to the 
cults of subject peoples, an hierarchy of gods and priests was established. As the 
hereditary rulers headed the church as well as the state, the priests also acquired 
practitioners. The Inca State thus became one of frozen statuses. 

Highland patterns disappear east of the Andes as soon as the rain forest is 
entered, for slash-and-burn farming could not support them. In eastern Bolivia, 
however, the Manasi and the Arawakan Mojo, Bauré and Paressi, had patterns 
somewhat similar to those of the Circum-Caribbean peoples, and in this respect 
are “Sub-Andean.” Their subsistence patterns and most of their material cul- 
ture was Tropical Forest in type, but they had incipient social classes and traces 
of a temple cult, which was combined with a men’s tribal society among the Mojo 
and with a men’s club among the Bauré. The Paressi waged wars of conquest. 

In the southern Andes, many culture elements, including farming, weaving, 
ceramics, llamas, guinea pigs, quipus, slings, blood-sacrifice, and numerous other 
traits, were acquired from the central Andes, but the Araucanians had also such 
Tropical Forest elements as thatched houses, mortars, dugout canoes, urn burial, 
and cannibalism of war prisoners. The socio-political and religious patterns of 
all these tribes, however, were essentially of Tropical Forest types. The Ataca- 
mefio and Diaguita, having a very sparse population, lived in small settlements 
consisting only of patrilineal lineages. They had no priest-temple-idol cult, and 
they lacked social classes, except as Diaguita warriors attained some status 
through capture and sacrifice of prisoners. The Araucanians, though extremely 
numerous, were also settled in kin groups. Their ecology would have permitted 
larger aggregations, but there were no factors that would break down kin sepa- 
ratism. They had loose federations and incipient classes, but no true temple cult 
or hierarchical priesthood. 

Mexico anp YucatAn 

At the time of the Spanish Conquest the cultures of Mexico and Yucatén 
resembled each other and differed from the central Andes in the great develop- 
ment of pyramids, temples, hieroglyphic writing, art styles, and other intellectual 
and esthetic features. Mexico, however, seems to have preserved the basic tradi- 
tions of the Formative Period culture, whereas Yucatan has unique features, 
which present interesting problems. 
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Like Peru, early Mexico from the Formative Periods through the Regional 
Classical or Teotihuacan Periods seems to have had peaceful, theocratic states. 
The war complex apparently was introduced in the Chichimec Period. 

The Aztec and their neighbors in the Mexican highlands had intensive farm- 
ing, urban centers that were also ceremonial centers, and socio-political patterns 
in which warfare was vital. War was waged in order to take victims for ritual 
sacrifice and for cannibalism, to exact tribute from conquered peoples, and to give 
status to the warriors. Religion was based on the priest-temple-idol cult, and the 
sacrifice of war captives was important to it. Social, political, and priestly sta- 
tuses were strongly developed, but personal attainments, especially in warfare, 
permitted upward mobility, in contrast to the Andean caste pattern. Similarly, 
while Mexico brought conquered peoples into a tribute system, it lacked the 
Andean genius to create politically integrated empires. 

In contrast to Mexico, Yucatan was an area of ceremonial centers, not city 
states. The problem here is not why these “cities” declined and were abandoned, 
but why they lasted so long. All other New World civilizations developed in 
highlands or semi-arid areas, and, though traces of high culture are found in 
rain-forests and other lowland areas, none of these survived. Yucatan is unique 
in America, and indeed, probably in the world, in that a great civilization was 
built and survived for 2,000 years or more on the basis of slash-and-burn farming. 

In highland Mexico and the central Andes, the dense populations were main- 
tained by permanent farm lands, which were irrigated and fertilized. Slash-and- 
burn farming, however, rapidly exhausts the soil and requires that new clearings 
be opened every few years. This sets limits on settlement size, for, when compact 
urban centers become too big, it is a physical impossibility for human carriers to 
transport foodstuffs from farm areas to them. To judge by Circum-Caribbean 
and Tropical Forest communities, a tightly nucleated settlement supported by 
slash-and-burn farming cannot exceed a few thousand people. The Maya 
“cities,” however, were able to survive by dispersing their populations. Thus, 
they were not “cities” in any urban sense, but religious centers, around which the 
population extended many miles in all directions. As the population in these 
districts became denser, slash-and-burn farming would become more precarious, 
though it seems likely that an equilibrium might finally be established. 

At this point, the crucial factor of warfare must be taken into account. In 
the slash-and-burn areas of Central and South America, warfare prevented any 
such large, dispersed settlements as were found in Yucatan, for a dispersed popu- 
lation is too vulnerable. Communities became nucleated, usually in compact, 
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palisaded villages of limited size, and the religious center was generally enclosed 
within the palisade. It must be postulated, therefore, that the lowland Maya 
development was possible only because of prolonged periods of peace; for it is 
difficult to see how populations dispersed around religious centers could have sur- 
vived serious warfare. Unlike the highland populations, who had hilltop forts 
to which to retreat, the Maya were defenseless. The abandonment of the older 
religious centers of southern Yucatan could be explained by warfare emanating 
from the highlands, where perhaps it had been perpetuated in the old Forma- 
tive Period pattern. Even a few wars would upset the already delicate balance 
between man and nature, and even if the people were not driven out, their ill- 
defended ceremonial centers would easily fall.** In northern Yucatan, the 
distinctive Maya patterns were destroyed when the Itza brought warfare out of 
Mexico, converting the religious centers into fortified urban centers and intro- 
ducing a militaristic ruling group, to whom the priests yielded power, and a serf 
class. 

Seen in these terms, the Maya culture represents an extreme development of 
the priest-temple cult of the Circum-Caribbean culture and a lack of the war 
complex, including conquest, tribute, class status for warriors, and taking of cap- 
tives for slaves and human sacrifice. Peace was evidently achieved through the 
formation of federations. But it was the priests who were supreme, and they 
developed the intellectual and esthetic aspects of their cult far beyond the under- 
standing of common people. The downfall of the religious centers was really a 
removal of the priestly cult. As in the case of the later Mexican-derived cults 
of northern Yucatan, the religious superstructures were added and removed with- 
out very much affecting the folk culture of the common people. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


During the many thousands of years prior to the development of farming, 
America was occupied by Marginal type tribes. These tribes were somewhat simi- 
lar to one another in their simple technology and material culture and in their 
shamanistic and ritual patterns, but they differed greatly in their socio-political 
patterns and in many of their culture elements, evidencing a complex history of 
cultural development, diffusion, and ecological adaptation. At the time of the 
Senden gman fad Apbeencerion 0% pe 


14 Thompson notes that the abandonment of the “ cities” probably “was not 
by any mass depopulation of the surrounding country” (A Survey of the Northern Maya Area, 
op. cit., p. 4). 

15 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 13-16. 
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America and southern South America, and in scattered enclaves among the farm. 
ing peoples. These recent Marginals were distinguished from one another not 
only by their own special adaptations but by considerable numbers of culture 
elements that their local groups had borrowed from the farming tribes. 

During the developmental phases of American agriculture, the highland areas 
from Mexico to Bolivia acquired dense populations, large and stable communities, 
a class structured society and a priest-temple-idol cult. In the material arts, it 
produced basketry, ceramics, metallurgy, weaving, stone working, building arts, 
esthetic expressions in art forms, and water transportation. This is known as the 
Formative Period culture. 

In Mexico, the Formative Period culture preserved its essential features, their 
development in later periods being marked by intensification rather than change. 
In Yucatan, the war complex was absent, while the priest-temple-idol complex was 
developed to a great extreme and served to channel esthetic, intellectual, and 
constructional efforts. It was the absence of warfare that enabled the Maya to 
survive on the basis of slash-and-burn farming, for their dispersed 
were vulnerable to attack. Warfare, -onsequently, was the factor that tipped 
the balance and destroyed the great relig.ous centers. 

The Central Andes became very densely populated and developed the political 
and practical potentialities of the Formative Period cultures. The war complex 
was converted into conquests for territory and tribute, society became organized 
into a structure of fixed statuses, and the religious patterns finally produced a 
hierarchy of both gods and priests. 

Central Andean material and ritual elements spread to the Southern Andes, 
where the socio-political and religious patterns remained essentially like those of 
the Tropical Forests. 

The Conquest period tribes of the Circum-Caribbean area had a subsistence 
complex, social, religious, and war patterns, and material culture very similar to 
those postulated for the Formative Period cultures, but they differed from the 
latter in rain-forest adaptations, such as thatched houses, dugout canoes, woven 
baskets, and hammocks. The Eastern Woodland peoples of North America and 
the Tropical Forest tribes of South America, both adjoining the Circum-Carib- 
bean tribes, borrowed the latter’s technologies and rain-forest traits—basketry, 
pottery, dugouts, thatched houses, root crops, and so forth—but, partly because 
of less efficient food production and partly because of insufficient contacts with 
the higher cultures, they did not borrow the class system or the priest-temple-idol 
cult. Their social and religious patterns resembled the Marginal types. 

As the technological and material traits of the Tropical Forest and Eastern 
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Woodland tribes diffused further, one after another was lost in areas which were 
remote or which were unsuited environmentally for their existence. Thus, in the 
far north and far south and in unfavorable localities within the farming areas, 
the tribes preserved the Marginal type of culture. 


CotumsBia UNIvEerRsITy 
New Yorx, New Yorx 








A SOUTHWESTERN PERSONALITY TYPE 
A. L. KROEBER 


N THE SECOND NUMBER of this journal, Kluckhohn presented an 
autobiographic sketch by a Navaho’ which at once reminded me of a corre- 
sponding narrative which Gordon MacGregor obtained from a Walapai.? The 
two personalities evidently had much in common; or at least saw themselves in 
similar light. It is proposed to discuss this resemblance. 

The two cultures are alike in possessing no town life and few fixed statuses 
or offices, and in that they have never been construed as favoring the development 
of a restrained, classic, Apollinian type of personality. Both farmed—the 
Navaho somewhat more—but depended also on gathering.* They differed in 
that Walapai culture was far less patterned, more slovenly and amorphous, than 
Navaho. Its ritual ways were of minimum development. There was no wealth: 
no solid, heavy hogans, no flocks, no woven blankets, no accumulation of silver 
and turquoise; existence was eked out with few reserves, formerly as today. 

Like Mr Moustache of the Ramah Navaho, the Walapai Kuni or Cooney 
was a respected leader, a “chief.” They were both born not far from 1869. 
Kuni’s age was not recorded, but he was not much above sixty when our Labora- 
tory party knew him in 1929. He was then mainly looking back upon his life: 
a year earlier, his personal spirit had told him in a dream that he would be sick 
once more, recover, and then live to be very old. This sickness overtook him 
soon after: he was therefore facing the beginning of his last chapter when we 
knew him. Mr Moustache was about sixty-eight when he told Kluckhohn “about 
his life, right from the beginning,” in 1936. Kluckhohn had then known him 
personally for fourteen years; though the recording of this life story represented 
Kluckhohn’s first day of professional ethnologizing and Mr Moustache’s second. 
Our group of six at Kingman had known and studied with Kuni and several other 
Walapai for a month to six weeks before life histories were asked for. 

Both biographies are brief. The Navaho one runs to less than 3,000 words 


1 Clyde Kluckhohn, A Navaho Personal Document with a Brief Paretian Analysis (South- 


western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, pp. 260-283, 1945). 

2 F. Kniffen et al. (A. L. Kroeber, ed.), Walapai Ethnography (Memoirs, American 
Anthropological Association, no. 42, 1935): Kuni’s life history, pp. 205-208; dreams, pp. 231- 
236; origin myth, pp. 12-26; other data passim, designated “K.” 

3 Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 267. 
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in English, the Walapai barely 2,000. (Of three other Walapai life histories 
secured, one is about as long as Kuni’s, two others definitely longer.) In both 
accounts there is emphasis on making a living, much preoccupation with sub- 
sistence. In both, the father’s influence is dominant and explicit. In both, there 
is a strong sense of teaching and following, of receiving basic wisdom and passing 
iton. Both narrators are obviously well-integrated characters with a strong social 
responsibility sense manifested in similar channels. 

In editing our autobiographies in 1935, I said: 

The Walapai scarcely think in terms of a career. Kuni is a partial ex 


that he defines standards and evinces a certain pride in having lived up to be 
having been successful. The same attitude is evident in his dreams. But a career to 


him is a normal one, a getting through life properly. There are only traces of a sense 
of individual differentiation and achievement, while the idea of carrying on from gen- 


eration to generation is stronger. 

These remarks, I suspect, would apply almost equally well to Mr Moustache. 

My collaborators also secured dreams from three of our four biographees, as 
well as from two other informants. I had the impression that the dreams revealed 
more personality than the life histories. Not that the Walapai dreams obtained 
are in any sense extraordinary. But a dream is bound to be personal, while a 
life history can be heavily depersonalized; and that evidently was Kuni’s idea of a 
biography. In view of autobiographies—other than religious or moral confes- 
sions—being not quite two hundred years old as a recognized literary genre in our 
civilization—Cellini’s being a sport if not a romance—Kuni’s and Mr Mous- 
tache’s attitude is not surprising. Evidently the few full-length life-stories that 
have been secured from American Indians represent personalities of unusual 
orientation or were elicited through special coaxing or training. The latter is 
admitted for the Hopi Sun Chief, though he clearly was also an apt pupil. The 
Navaho Son of Old Man Hat evidently had faithful and total recall—a trait we 
encounter every so often in our own society. The Kwakiutl Charley Nowell 
really tells more about his people’s customs than about himself: he is frank 
enough, but tends to be an auto-ethnographer rather than an autobiographer. 
This inclination is evident also in our two present subjects. Kuni has hardly 
begun to tell of his father’s first lesson to him when he lapses into telling how the 
yucca leaves are split and braided into a belt to tuck the dead rabbits’ heads under. 
Every third paragraph of Mr Moustache begins: “My father said” or “My 
father told me.” The instructions cited are the explicit behavioral standards and 
aims of Navaho culture. As Kluckhohn says, his account is “much more a kind 
of philosophic homily than a proper life history.” The same is only slightly less 
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true of Kuni. After Kuni’s father dies, what Serum and Spencer said becomes 
important in his story. 

However, the three other Walapai life narratives differ from Kuni’s in con- 
taining less ethnography, less homily and torch-carrying, and more events—jobs 
held, marriages, happenings of good and bad luck, and such; though avowed 
feelings are little if any more in evidence. In short, the Walapai stories do not 
all run to one type; but one Walapai and one Navaho story resemble each other 
in content, selective attitude, and tone. This is what justifies the hypothesis that 
they express a personality type which goes deeper than tribal conditioning. 

We may thus suspect that among non-literate tribal folk some normal elderly 
persons are likely to feel their life not as something interesting in its individuation 
and distinctiveness, but as an exemplification of socialization. Such a person is 
conscious of himself first of all as a preserver and transmitter of his culture. 

Michelson’s records of Cheyenne and Arapaho women’s lives bear this finding 
out.* The Arapaho woman in particular is careful to suppress every spark of 
personal feeling, except the desire to please her relatives by obedience and to 
conform to accepted standards. The one time she shows independence is when 
her third husband proposes an improper plural marriage. Even then she merely 
“prefers to sever the relationship entirely” so as to have “no hard feelings toward 
my cousins and this woman.” Her mother played the same dominant part in her 
early life that Moustache’s and Kuni’s fathers did in theirs. 

The Cheyenne life story is generally similar in its mother role, amount of eth- 
nography, and correct conformity; but loosens up occasionally. She was “instruct- 
ed in all the ways of courtship” by her father’s older sister. Twice she even 
reports feelings. On being taken hold of the first time in an act of sexual aggres- 
sion, she experiences fright, strangeness, and bewilderment. And as to her 
husband: “I surely loved him. His death made me very lonely. It was a terrible 
event in my life.” This might be partly conformity with expectation or really felt 
individually; but the next statement is surely emotionally personal (as well as 
surprising in a Plains woman): “Apparently I missed him more than I did my 
four children who died afterward.” Yet apart from these few flashes, this 
Cheyenne narrative is as impersonal and as ethical-social as its Arapaho compan- 
ion. Michelson had both these accounts recorded for him by younger native 
tribesmen (and no doubt kinsmen). Some of the ethnography of a past genera- 
tion may have been introduced by the narrator for the benefit of these ex-school- 


4 Truman Michelson, The Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 87, no. 5, 1932); idem, Narrative of an Arapaho Woman 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 35, pp. 595-610, 1933). 
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boys; it was not, at any rate, due to the story being directed at a white and 
presumably ignorant stranger. 

To return for a moment to the book-length autobiographies, it is to be 
assumed that these represent different moods, intentions, and perhaps personali- 
ties from the one-day life stories. Crashing Thunder, the earliest, also comes the 
nearest, in its predominant orientation toward religion and conversion, to the 
early autobiographies of our own civilization—St. Augustine’s, for instance. 
However, Part II, which is non-narrative but which Radin says the “informant 
regarded as part of his biography,” is labelled “My Father’s Teachings.” Sun 
Chief was trained for several years to write out everything: the printed work is 
a small selection of his total. The Son of Old Man Hat we know little about 
objectively, subsequent to his first twenty years, except that he was urged to omit 
nothing from the telling, even if unimportant. This instruction he certainly 
obeyed faithfully. Most of the incidents are trivial; their value lies in that fact; 
they give intimacies, nuances, minutiz of highly personal relations that one would 
despair to get by any system of questioning: they must come out incidental to 
something else if they are to be secured at all. Avowedly personalized reminiscence 
is perhaps the one medium in which these allusive and delicate implications will 
grow; and an informant who will reminisce in full detail and endlessly—and as 
honestly about his feelings as Son of Old Man Hat—is ideal if the purpose is 
the assemblage of nuances. What has not been generally observed is that even 
a thousand nuances will not by themselves make a personality: they seize its 
ever-changing surface at the expense of its fundamental structure. Son of Old 
Man Hat is the perfect mirror; but, no doubt for that very reason, I can formu- 
late less conception, less picture even, of his personality, than of Mr Moustache 
from his brief, bald little account. If this is a personal obtuseness or blind spot 
on my part, I shall stand corrected when someone succeeds in sketching in a few 
strokes a definite, incisive characterization of Left-hand, Son of Old Man Hat. 

In other words, we are collocating qualitative non-comparables in the two 
Navaho narratives: their tellers aimed to do different things. On the contrary, 
Mr Moustache and Kuni aimed to do much the same thing, and did much the 
same; so did the Cheyenne and Arapaho women. On the other hand, Walapai 
informant B, Blind Tom, though started off alongside Kuni with the same previ- 
ous tutelage, came visibly nearer to Son of Old Man Hat. He is less skilful, less 
sensitive, too brief where we would like more; but there is the same adding of 
further beads of incident on one string, the same maintenance of level through 
episode after episode. Blind Tom went on four times as long as Kuni; and this 
without urging to “leave out nothing, no matter how trivial.” 


ra 
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To come back to personality as shown by dreams, I quote what I said of 
Kuni’s. 

He is a settled character with sound principles instead of imagination, docile to the 
teachings of his elders or accepted religion, reliant on himself and his luck. When a 
spirit instructs him, it is directly, with meager incident and imagery. Mostly Kuni 

to have dreamed when it was time to. When it is evident that something is 

t to come to an issue, Kuni dreams the outcome; and so it comes out. He is like 
Sia ledin oleen, scbes, dopandiohle, practical, acceptive of established forms. 
When he naps while herding, he is a little anxious about the horses escaping, but 
reassures himself that he can find them again. During the night, he dreams the 
dreams of the just: his horses will never get away from him. His dream life has the 
simplicity of a child’s; but the combination of self-reliance, determination, and fatal- 
ism of his waking character carries over into his sleep. 


There is no need to analyze the twenty dreams. They are all to the point, 
pithy, and mostly reassuring. It would make an interesting comparison if Kluck- 
hohn had happened to secure a series from Mr Moustache. One would venture 
to predict that his dreams would reinforce one’s impression of him as an unimagi- 
native, practical, responsible, conservative conformist, careful but courageous, 
self-reliant through his sense of being in accord with the accepted rules of his 
world. 

This is a type likely to crop up in nearly all societies. However, its formal 
self-expression at Hopi and Zufi might be considerably different; though prob- 
ably no more individuated. On the Plains, some men could perhaps be expected 
to deviate farther from the type than almost all women, through the individually 
competitive war honors pressure. The Ten Grandmothers,’ probably far more 
authentic than its semi-fictional dress suggests, portrays consciously individuated 
personalities (Sitting Bear, Eagle Plume) as well as the present type of average- 
successful-conformist (Young Sitting Bear). It would be interesting to know 
to what extent the personality type under discussion may be encountered among 
the Eskimo. Almost undoubtedly it occurs; but the Eskimo habit of swinging 
from boasting to self-depreciation, or of boasting through understatement, might 
alter the form of expression of the personality type. 

At any rate, the rather striking similarity of the untutored, unguided self- 
depiction of a particular Navaho and a particular Walapai raises the question 
whether the likeness is a coincidence (which I do not believe) ; or mainly due to 
a regional though supertribal resemblance of culture; or whether perhaps it is 
generally expectable in folk cultures, as a recurrent type definable in social- 


5 Alice Marriott, The Ten Grandmothers (Norman, Oklahoma, 1945). This is all Kiowa. 
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psychological terms, although varying somewhat in its outer cultural dress. In 
the latter case the essential recurring element would probably lie in the attitude 
of thorough acceptance of one’s parents, kin, society, and their cultural values 
and standards. 

Put differently, the problem is: how common is such a personality orientation 
in other or all cultures? 

At any rate, it is evident that anthropological studies in personality do not 
have to be directed primarily toward deviations, traumas, aberrations, frustrations, 
and peculiarities, nor toward uncovering deeply buried childhood experiences. 
There are also successful parent-child adjustments and successful careers; as there 
are successful cultures. 


University or CALIFORNIA 
Berxecey, CALIFORNIA 











FOOTWEAR OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES: 
ENVIRONMENTAL VS. CULTURAL DETERMINATION? 


D. S. DAVIDSON 


HE ABORIGINES of Australia are known traditionally as a barefoot 

people, characterized by such a toughness of foot that they can travel without 
discomfort in the hottest desert regions and over the roughest stony country in all 
parts of the continent. However, in spite of the fact that the lack of foot protec- 
tion is not a cause for complaint, nor a noticeable handicap in economic activities, 
it is interesting to note that crude forms of footwear for casual and temporary 
use have been invented. 


CRUDE HUNTING FOOTWEAR 


In the rough desert country of the Northwest east of the De Grey River a 
simple sandal for hunting in difficult areas is made of opossum and kangaroo-rat 
skins and worn fur side down (see Fig. 1, A). This crude type of shoe is called 
mutjar by the Wanman of the Rudall Creek district and wanya by their south- 
eastern neighbors along the Canning Stock Route. The Nangumarda around 
Warrawagine have become acquainted with these objects but consider them typi- 
cal of the Wanman and apply their Wanman name, but in 1939 had not yet used 
them to any extent. 

The term minar has an interesting connection, as will be discussed below, for 
it seems to be derived from the word for spirit or ghost in a large part of the 
Northwest,” for example, minura, Nangumarda, Wanman, Pedong; minari, 
Wajeri; marngan, Panjima. 

A different type of footwear, crudely made of strips of bark tied to the foot, 

1 Incorporated in this paper are fieldnotes gathered in Western Australia in 1938-1939 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, the American Philosophical Society, and 

ie Corporation of New York. 

2 Cognate forms are found as far south as the Murchison District. Among the Kandari 


Mount Magnet and Cue and the Bardimaia at Mingenew and Mullewa manun or mindun 
spirits or ghosts. At Mount Magnet they are associated with the potency of sacred designs 
rock paintings. Around Cue they are said to live in the Milky Way in a constellation, not 
identified, which resembles an emu. They come to earth to pester and molest women who 
break the laws but do not interfere with men who profess to regard their reputation as a myth, 
least when women are out of hearing, but who nevertheless are frightened of them. The 
women apparently make no attempt to appease these spirits or avert their wrath. 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of footwear in Australia. Shaded area, kurdaitcha shoes; A, skin 
sandals; B, bark sandals; C, rabbit-skin moccasins. 


was noted by Carnegie over a half-century ago in the desert country south of 
the eastern end of the Canning Route*® (see Fig. 1, B). These simple objects or 
possibly the skin sandals are known by reputation as far north as Hall’s Creek, 
where they are called pailkan by the Kidja and regarded as curiosities. 

Several hundred miles to the southeast in the Ooldea area of South Australia 
(Fig. 1, C) Bolam* reports that a simple rabbit-skin moccasin is worn when 
searching for dingo puppies in porcupine-grass country. A green rabbit skin 
turned inside out is pulled over the foot just as it comes from the carcass, with 
the neck bunched and bound at the toe and the skins of the hind legs brought 
around the ankle and tied in front. It is not stated whether this kind of footwear 
was developed subsequent to the appearance of the rabbit in this region or repre- 
sents an old form previously made from the skins of indigenous animals of similar 
size. Nor are we told whether these simple moccasins were developed locally or 
introduced by visiting desert natives who frequently come from as far north as 


3 D. W. Carnegie, Spinifex and Sand (London, 1898), p. 234. 
4 A. G. Bolam, The Trans-Australian Wonderland (6th ed., Melbourne, 1927), p. 77. 
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Central Australia. It is interesting to note that similar moccasins are used tempo- 
rarily in northeastern North America. 

KURDAITCHA SHOES 


At present we have no pertinent information for the extensive region separat- 
ing these positive appearances and therefore do not know whether each of 
these three types of temporary footwear is more widely distributed. Their appar- 
ently localized uses suggest that all are relatively recent developments. However, 
we do find in the intervening area a different kind of footwear, entirely non- 
utilitarian in purpose, the notorious kurdaitcha shoes. These peculiar objects, in 
spite of their flimsy character and obvious lack of durability, require considerable 
time, skill, and patience to make, and conform more to the European concept of 
a constructed shoe than do the crude hunting types. The oval-shaped sole, con- 
sisting principally of emu feathers, but in some cases of other materials, carefully 
matted together with human blood, is attached to an upper part made of human 
hair string in an open network, occasionally decorated with bits of down. 

Kurdaitcha shoes are associated exclusively with evil magic. In native belief 
a Kurdaitcha is a malevolent being who preys on and causes the death of humans. 
Such creatures are invisible, or can make themselves so, but nevertheless leave 
visible footprints of oval shape. Their magical abilities, which are not unique but 
conform to a widespread Australian pattern, permit them to cause a person to 
die in his own camp, from no apparent cause, by previously stalking and killing 
him in the bush with a spear or other weapon, then restoring him to life and 
sending him home unaware of what has happened to him or of his impending 
doom. 


Apparently any man, if he chooses, can act as or become a Kurdaitcha. It 
seems to be possible to acquire, without too much difficulty, the magical powers 
and invisibility, but the only visible characteristic, the footprint, must be simu- 
lated by wearing shoes of the proper shape. In theory kurdaitcha shoes are 
supposed to be worn by members of an official avenging party, although they also 
are used by individuals acting in a private capacity without public approval. 
Their purposes are to conceal their wearer’s identity, an important consideration 
in a land where everyone’s footprint is his signature, and to leave near an enemy 
camp the shallow, oval tracks of the dreaded Kurdaitcha. As such they are 
intended to strike terror in the enemy who is sure to detect them and can never 
be certain whether they were left by real Kurdaitchas or by masquerading humans. 

Although secretly each individual must recognize his own shortcomings in 
enacting the Kurdaitcha role in all its theoretical aspects, he nevertheless firmly 
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believes that others are not so limited. Since they reciprocate this attitude it is 
possible for anyone to enhance his prestige by boasting of his accomplishments 
and by exhibiting the kurdaitcha shoes associated with his successes. 

Heretofore kurdaitcha shoes have been reported only from the region 
between Lake Eyre and southern Central Australia on the east, and Laverton, 
Western Australia, on the west, but in 1939 they were being introduced into the 
adjacent Kalgoorlie district from the northeast. 

The most unexpected appearance of kurdaitcha shoes is in the Northwest 
where they are found with a slightly different context along the central portion of 
the Canning Route, whence they have diffused to the Wanman and the 
Nangumarda at Warrawagine. In 1939 the Nangumarda professed to be the 
westernmost tribe in which they were used, hence the De Grey River can be con- 
sidered their western limit at that time. Farther to the east their northern 
boundary seems to be somewhere in the desert south of the eastern end of the 
Canning Route. The Djaru and Kidja in the Hall’s Creek district know them 
by reputation but claim they never have seen them and associate them with desert 
people “a long way” to the south. 

From the Canning Route to the De Grey River kurdaitcha shoes are called 
djino-wagu and are said to be worn by a man who, for purposes of evil magic, has 
turned into a djino, or evil being. This term is interesting, for djina is the word 
for foot in most dialects from Mount Magnet and Mingenew to Northwest Cape 
and eastward to the Pedong and to South Australia. Unless the words 
have different derivations it would appear that when kurdaitcha shoes and their 
magical context were introduced along the Canning Route from the southeast, 
they were detached from the specific Kurdaitcha personality and assigned to a 
slightly different and apparently newly created type of mythical being, literally 
Mr Foot. While on his nefarious journeys in search of human victims the djino 
cuts his ankles so that his shoes will be kept wet with blood, and thus para- 
doxically leave no track. At the same time he carries as a walking aid a long 
stick called wéru-minuru or spirit stick (wiru, stick, tree, wood, Nangumarda, 
Wanman, Pedong; munura, spirit, ghost, as already noted). 

Whether the Nangumarda and Wanman ever actually wear these shoes can- 
not be stated, but there can be no doubt of their conviction that these objects 
really are used by those individuals who change themselves into evil beings. In 
this region, as elsewhere, kurdaitcha shoes always are concealed from the view of 
women and children and when not in use are carefully wrapped and laid away 
in some safe but secret place. 

The practice of kurdaitcha magic in Central Australia obviously is quite 
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different from its theory. It seems probable that an enemy camp is seldom if 
ever actually approached and that the desired result is expected by the perform. 
ance of ceremonies nearer home, where there is no risk of detection, for appre- 
hension would be sure to cause other Kurdaitchas to come to one’s own camp. 
Furthermore the sending of evil magic from a distance is consistent with other 
forms of Australian magic and might be accomplished by a kurdaitcha ritual in 
which the shoes are worn or possibly merely possessed for their symbolic value. 
That these objects have a far greater significance as symbols than as articles of 
wear is indicated by the very nature of the kurdaitcha myth and the impracticabil- 
ity of its traditional activities, the unsubstantial character of the shoes and our 
general knowledge of Australian magical practices. Some specimens do show 
evidence of wear but this may be the result of use in kurdaitcha rituals or in 
ceremonies such as the one witnessed by Spencer and Gillen in which an unsuc- 
cessful attack by five Kurdaitchas on an ancestor was vividly dramatized.° Other 
shoes obviously are too small for adult feet and may have been made as dummies, 
the magical efficacy of which possibly is considered equal to that in the real 
articles. Although some of these dummies in recent times may have been made 
expressly for sale to whites, the concept of dummy substitutes nevertheless is 
consistent with native theory and is associated with other objects such as the 
dummy mourning caps in western New South Wales. 

Spencer and Gillen have expressed the opinion that kurdaitcha shoes are never 
actually worn by the Arunta except during ceremonies, and that their use is as 
much a myth as is their reputation in the native mind. Similarly for western 
South Australia Elkin indicates that kurdaitcha magic seems to be principally a 
matter of belief rather than practice.” 

DISCUSSION 


The characteristics and distributions of these four types of Australian foot- 
wear provide us with interesting data on the vagaries of cultural processes and 


the problems of interpreting anthropological data. 
In kurdaitcha shoes we find a strange type of object, the importance of which 


5 B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899), 
pp. 484-485. 

6 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., p. 483. 

7 A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines (Sydney, 1938), pp. 208-210; see also idem, 
Beliefs and Practices Connected with Death in North-Eastern and Western South Australia 
(Oceania, vol. 7, no. 3, 1937), pp. 292, 294. R. M. Berndt and T. H. Johnson, Death, Burial 
and Associated Ritual at Ooldea, South Australia (Oceania, vol. 12, no. 3, 1942), pl. 6, no. 19 
and p. 206, illustrates and discusses wearing of ‘tjina wipia or ‘wipiala by natives from northers 
South Australia. 
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in native culture cannot be understood or evaluated on any objective basis. Were 
such specimens known only from archaeological deposits they would be classified 
without hesitation as footwear, which to us means utilitarian objects. Laboratory 
experiment presumably would lead to the conclusion that their flimsy construction 
is unsuited for long and arduous wear and it might be concluded that these 
shoes may have served as a sort of “house slipper” around camp, but there is 
nothing about their physical appearance or qualities which could give the slightest 
hint of their real purpose. 

Native testimony, which some ethnographers accept as reliable historical evi- 
dence, is equally misleading in respect to kurdaitcha shoes, for it certifies variously 
that these objects under certain conditions actually are worn on long and 
strenuous journeys. 

We have discussed the reasons for believing that although most kurdaitcha 
shoes can be worn on the foot there is no need for them to be donned for magical 
efficacy, that they seldom are worn other than in local rituals, that their signifi- 
cance is essentially symbolic, and that they serve no uuilitarian purpose. 

Kurdaitcha shoes are sufficiently peculiar in form and construction as to con- 
stitute a unique class of object which could have been invented only once. Their 
known appearances and the evidence of their recent diffusion into northwestern 
and southwestern areas indicate that they occupy a contiguous distribution and 
originated somewhere in the central portion of the continent. 

The three types of crude hunting footwear seem to have originated independ- 
ently of one another. Their distributions cannot be delimited accurately at this 
time but each type appears to be restricted to a small area and to be of recent 
origin. Were these traits old and well established we should expect them to be 
more extensively employed, for we can assume that if they serve a useful purpose, 
as is demonstrated, they also should be of value in adjacent areas where conditions 
are similar. There is evidence to indicate that one type is spreading in the 
Northwest. 

At first glance it would seem that these simple devices can be explained in 
terms of environment, economic activities, and physical discomfort. Yet when 
it is realized that the same conditions have prevailed for thousands of years, dur- 
ing which time the aborigines remained barefoot, it seems clear that other factors 
must be responsible for the sudden appearance of three independent inventions 
serving the same purpose. Furthermore it is the European, not the aborigine, who 
regards the desert env’ronment so severe, the hunting activities so rigorous and 
barefootedness so painful that the invention of devices for foot protection should 
be considered a logical reaction. 
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A fact which seems highly significant is that all three types of utilitarian foot. 
wear are found within the distribution of kurdaitcha shoes, as in the Northwest, 
or at Ooldea where for decades the mixed native population has included 
individuals from the kurdaitcha shoe area of South Australia and southern 
Central Australia. 

Were only one type of hunting shoe found in the marginal localities it would 
appear that footwear originated as a utilitarian device and spread to the present 
peripheral areas, but was replaced in the central district by an elaboration which 
became associated with magic and detached from practical significance. But if it 
is assumed that environmental influences had been sufficiently strong to have 
caused the original invention, then we would be at a loss to explain why these 
forces became inoperative once the non-competitive, non-utilitarian kurdaitcha 
shoes were developed. 

The finding of four types of footwear in a fundamentally contiguous distri- 
bution seems sufficient basis for suspecting that all are historically related in 
concept. The appearances of three different utilitarian types only along the mar- 
gins of kurdaitcha shoe distribution suggest origins by detachment from context, 
the process whereby a trait is removed from an old association and placed in a 
new one. This process has been a major factor in the history of invention as we 
know so well from the great number of traits which European civilization has 
borrowed from other cultures throughout the world and recast to suit new pur- 
poses. Similar changes in context or form may take place within a culture, when a 
segment of society lacks the traditional attitude toward the trait, or in geographic- 
ally marginal locations where a trait is in process of introduction. Such may have 
been the case in respect to the three types of hunting footwear, for it is in the 
peripheral areas where kurdaitcha shoes are relatively new, as in the Northwest 
and in southern South Australia, that the concept of a foot covering is associ- 
ated with utility. In the Northwest the evidence indicates that kurdaitcha shoes 
actually underlie the simple sandal. They are more widely distributed and the 
sandal is tending to spread within their distribution. That the Wanman possessed 
kurdaitcha shoes before they acquired the sandal also is suggested by the name 
they have given it, for minar, from the word for spirit or ghost, emphasizes the 
mystical rather than the practical qualities of footwear. However, we should 
be careful not to attribute undue significance to this term. To Australians who 
identify all living creatures by their footprints, an object which conceals the iden- 
tity of the wearer and which leaves tracks unlike those made traditionally by 
humans, or by animals, birds or reptiles, might be classified with the supernatural 


in a normal mental process of naming, in much the same manner as we coin such 
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expressions as Devil’s Slide, Angel’s Hair, and the like. A knowledge of kur- 
daitcha shoes presumably would accentuate such a trend of thought. 

Aside from the interesting question of the derivation of the concept of utilita- 
rian footwear from shoes developed apparently for the sole purpose of making 
distinctively shaped tracks, but seldom actually employed for that purpose, is 
the significance of the inventions of the three types of crude shoes, for it must 
have been from similar simple beginnings that the more substantial forms of 
footwear in other parts of the world have been developed. It does not follow 
necessarily that the Australians also will develop more efficient shoes or become 
ultimately permanent users of footwear, but they at least have taken the first step 
in that direction. 

At first glance it would seem that the advantages of footwear should be appar- 
ent to all peoples, but when we consider the Australian evidence it seems clear 
that the worth of such an invention as footwear to a people so thoroughly condi- 
tioned to a barefooted existence as are the toughfooted Australians is neither 
apparent nor readily ascertainable. Since neither social prestige nor aesthetic con- 
siderations are factors in the use of Australian hunting shoes the question of their 
acceptance depends entirely on the appreciation of their practical significance. 

If we grant that the three separate developments of crude shoes, once the 
concept of footwear was available, reflect some basic desire to cope more efficiently 
with the problem of exploiting certain areas, it nevertheless is doubtful whether 
the Australians are aware as yet of other than very minor cultural or physical 
advantages from their use. Since these objects are instruments for travel and are 
not directly associated with the killing of game any correlation between their usa 
and an increase in the food supply would not be obvious. Furthermore since 
hunting luck in the interior of the continent varies to such an extent from day 
to day, and since hunting shoes are worn only on relatively few occasions, the 
extent of success or failure would not show any consistent relationship with the 
use of footwear. From the point of view of physical comfort it would appear 
that footwear are still regarded as dispensable conveniences, not as necessities, for 
if time, circumstances, and materials do not permit the manufacture of these 
crude shoes for the occasion, the hunting trip is not postponed but made bare- 
footed as in the past. 

The attitude of neighboring tribes who are acquainted with footwear but have 
not yet acquired them is interesting, for they apparently do not recognize them 
even as conveniences. The Nangumarda, for instance, although obviously im- 
pressed by the skin sandal of the Wanman, show only a mild interest in adopting 
it for themselves, for they seem to have the feeling that although it is suitable to 
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Wanman country it is of uncertain value in their own land, in spite of the fact 
that the two groups occupy contiguous areas which are essentially alike. Farther 
to the east the sandal has been employed in the desert for ever half a century, yet 
the Kidja, whose terrain some distance to the north is much more favorable, think 
of this shoe as something to be used only under desert conditions rather than 
as a device which might be employed to advantage in the rough localities in their 
own habitat. Thus although it cannot be said that the spread of footwear is 
being resisted, it seems quite clear that the full significance of these objects is not 
readily apparent either to those who use them or to those who have heard of them. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the seeming indifference in neighboring tribes the distri- 
bution of hunting shoes appears to be slowly expanding in the Northwest, and 
this would seem to indicate that the use of temporary footwear is not just a pass- 
ing fad but a gradually growing custom. 

Under present circumstances the possibility that the Australians will become 
permanent users of footwear seems very remote. At the moment it is probable 
that even the most ardent advocate of temporary shoes would consider their more 
general use as unnecessary and undesirable. Barring unforeseen trends in use, 
it would appear that permanent footwear might come about in the course of time 
in one of three ways: 1. By the development of more complex types, difficult 
to manufacture and prudent to retain until worn out, which would be more con- 
venient to wear on the daily journeys than to carry on the body. 2. By the 
gradual extension in use of the simple forms until they are deemed normal equip- 
ment for hunting and traveling in all areas. 3. By future generations becoming 
more tenderfooted, or conscious of the condition of tenderfootedness, by the use 
of temporary shoes and therefore inclined to rely more and more on protective 
foot coverings. 

In respect to the general question of the origins of footwear in other parts 
of the world, usually considered the results of environmental influences, the 
Australian evidence indicates that the invention of shoes is not necessarily caused 
by environment and that the adoption of footwear by any barefooted people 
may depend less on the invention than on the cultural and physical adjustments 
required for its use. That human feet before the beginning of footwear were 
conditioned to withstand the heat of rocky deserts and the snow and slush of 
sub-freezing climates is demonstrated not only by the distribution of prehistoric 
peoples but by such living groups as the Australians and the Yahgans of Tierra 
del Fuego who use a moccasin, apparently borrowed from the Ona, only on oc- 
casion. It is the Europeans, long accustomed to wearing shoes, not the bare- 
footed peoples, who define environments as adverse and attribute to them the 
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need for footwear. That the particular Australians who employ footwear are 
beginning to sense some physical or cultural benefits from their use seems cer- 
tain, for otherwise they would not wear them at all, but benefits which result 
from use do not constitute evidence of a need for use, for if there is an en- 
vironmental need for shoes in Australia the aborigines have not recognized it 
in the course of thousands of years of occupation and still do not recognize it 
even in the three localities where the simple shoes are used. As we have noted, 
these natives, perhaps as often as not, do not bother to don them when enter- 
ing rough country. Furthermore their neighbors still remain unconvinced that 
footwear are worth adopting. It seems quite possible that footwear may have 
been invented many times throughout the world in all varieties of environments 
and as often rejected by peoples who considered barefootedness as no cause for 
complaint. If footwear are given a proper trial it would seem that environment 
may be an important factor in determining whether their retention or rejection 
is advisable, but its general influence as a cause of invention seems to have 
been greatly exaggerated. In those parts of the world where the use of foot- 
wear is of long standing and well integrated with other cultural activities and 
where the human foot has become accustomed to protection, it is now too late 
to test the validity of the theories of environmental causes of origin. In Austra- 
lia where the use of footwear is just beginning it is possible to determine how 
negligible environmental influences may be as a cause of invention of shoes and 
as a factor in their acceptance or rejection. 
Sarasota, Forma 























TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND PERSONAL INCENTIVE IN JAPAN? 


FREDERICK S. HULSE 


HE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT of Japan during the three genera- 

tions preceding the latest world war astonished the world and has attracted 
the attention of scholars. Much intensive study has been devoted to the methods 
used in this rapid expansion, and many eminently sound works have been pub- 
lished regarding it. Nevertheless, a full account of the economic life of Japan 
is still lacking. There are difficulties of a nature which the economist is not 
trained to grasp. 

The structure of Japanese society differs so greatly from that of the Occi- 
dental world that the economic picture itself is profoundly affected. However, 
particularly in recent years, much worthwhile study has been made of the economy 
in its social context. This in itself is a real advance in the study of non-European 
economic systems. The works of E. Herbert Norman,” and at least two of the 
articles in Japan’s Prospect by Haring and his associates,* are fine examples. 

A number of questions remain unanswered, however: some of them, appar- 
ently, because they have not been asked. They include those inquiries which deal 
with the interrelations between basic personality types among the Japanese and 
economic activity. It has been, perhaps, too readily assumed that attitudes 
toward work are similar throughout the world, no matter what other differences 
exist between one culture and another. The colonial plantation-owner, to be sure, 
tends to think of his native workers as indolent. From his tales has been built up 
the myth of the lazy native. Anthropologists working with the same people often 
rush to the defense of the worker, explaining that, since he does not understand 
the significance of his labors, nor appreciate the benefits to be derived from 
greater industry, he can not be expected to put his heart into his work. But 
may this not be overcompensating? Can we assume that all cultures look upon 
industriousness as a virtue? It has been demonstrated that the Atsugewi, an 


1 The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author, and are not to be con- 
strued as in any sense reflecting the views of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 

2. EB. Herbert Norman, Soldier and Peasant in Japan (New York, 1941); idem, Japan's 
Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 1940). 

3 Douglas G. Haring, ed., Japan’s Prospect (Cambridge, 1946). 
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Indian tribe of northeastern California, set great store by this quality* but the 
issue has not been seriously raised with respect to most peoples. 

We are quite credibly informed that, to the Samurai, the honored sword-bear- 
ing class in old Japan, money was really dirty. Certainly, under the so-called 
feudal system in Tokugawa days (1603-1868) they were rigidly trained to regard 
it as unworthy of their interest. We know that merchants were held in general 
contempt, no matter how much they prospered. Yet we see these two classes, at 
the time of the Meiji restoration, when the feudal system was overthrown, com- 
bine forces in order to dominate Japan’s society and economy alike. Doubtless, 
however, this apparent paradox is simply an expression of a cultural reality— 
admiration for strength attained by skill°—modifying the cultural convention, 
assigning to each social class its proper station in the hierarchy. No weakening 
of the hierarchical structure resulted, in any case. 

Other paradoxes are not always capable of so simple a solution. At times 
the adherence to convention by the Japanese may confuse even careful observers. 
The honorific verbalizations which accompany exchanges, even of the most com- 
mercial nature, indicate feelings which need not, and probably do not, exist at all. 
Obligations are taken very seriously in Japan, and Giri obligations, as Dr Bene- 
dict has pointed out, are nicely calculated.* Consequently it is not strange that 
there is reluctance to accept favors, or even to impose an obligation by giving 
favors. The various words used to express thanks, therefore, can be well trans- 
lated as “I am ashamed” or “I am insulted.” But one need not necessarily believe 
that a tradesman is either ashamed or insulted at the purchase of his goods even 
though he uses these words; and, in fact, there is nothing in his behavior at the 
time of the purchase, or in his future relations with the customer, which would 
indicate such feelings. On the contrary, he seeks a continuation of such purely 
verbal shame and insult assiduously, and often with considerable skill. 

One might well suppose that such phrases would have more real meaning 
when used by craftsmen and others engaged in home manufacture, tied up, as 
they are, in all sorts of complex economic relationships deriving from kinship and 
feudal obligations. Possibly this is so, but there is no evidence at hand concern- 
ing the matter. Be that as it may, kinship and feudal obligations, rather than 


4 Thomas R. Garth, Jr., Emphasis upon Industriousness among the Atsugewi (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 47, pp. 554-567, 1945). 

5 Frederick S. Hulse, A Sketch of Japanese Society (Journal, American Oriental Society, 
rol. 65, pp. 219-229, 1946). 

6 Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston, 1946); vide table on 
p. 116, also Chapters 7 and 8. Giri obligations are those which can and must be repaid in 
full and on time, in contrast to Gimu obligations, which can never be fully satisfied. 
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purely financial ones, seem to account for much of the economic activity of such 
small-scale producers.’ In their attitudes, actions, and even choice of words they 
now show a certain freedom which must be derived from a sense of security, 
Whence does this come? Economically as well as financially, such persons shared 
the common ruin of their country by the time of its surrender. Consequently 
their sense of security must depend upon a non-economic, not simply a non- 
financial reason. Japanese culture places much emphasis upon skill, and a class 
which is professionally trained in craftsmanship must depend for its self-conf- 
dence upon this quality more than any other. Wealth and leadership may vanish 
in defeat, but skill remains. Those who have a concrete skill may well show their 
freedom. 

It is, of course, freedom within the framework of Japanese society. Few 
expressions of a desire to alter the hierarchy are made, even by craftsmen. But 
those of other and even higher classes who showed inadequate skill in the dis- 
charge of their obligations are often reproved nevertheless. According to their 
testimony to interviewers from the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 
craftsmen felt critical of government leaders, and doubted official news sources, 
to a greater extent than did other people during the late war. But on the other 
hand they remained in bombed cities more stubbornly than did the average man. 
In both ways they showed more than average freedom in action. The war over, 
many turned their ingenuity to the production of consumer’s goods—long very 
scarce °—from any materials which might be at hand, such as loot from ruins, war 
scrap, or war surplus goods. There was plenty of work to be done, and there 
were plenty of family factories to do the work. 

Plenty? No—not nearly enough. Many thousands, but still not nearly 
enough. Too many people had been uprooted, had become wage-earners, entan- 
gled more with financial than with social obligations, during the last generation. 
There was no longer a sufficient number of operating craftsmen. There was, 
during the winter of 1945-1946, a surplus of petty tradesmen and minor black- 
marketeers. But vast numbers were simply too busy to work. 

In a war-ravaged country this is not really a paradoxical situation. The 
breakdown of organizational efficiency puts a premium on individual initiative; 
and scarcity of food gives survival value to direct action in looking for food 





7 Talcot Parsons, Population and Social Structure (in Japan’s Prospect, D. G. Haring, ed., 
pp. 87-115). 

8 Electric light bulbs had become such exceedingly rare articles that in at least one city, 
Taira, one family was making its living by repairing those with broken or burned-out filaments: 
a very delicate operation! 
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rather than working for money with which to buy it. But in Japan it has appeared 
strange to many that most people took so readily, and so soon, to individualistic 
and even predatory activities. 

The Japanese have been described by completely respectable authorities as 
tending towards the compulsive or obsessive personality type. In Occidental cul- 
tures individuals with such personalities tend to worry about their work as well 
as about other aspects of their behavior, to be methodical in work performance 
as well as in other ritual practices, to attend to their employment regularly and 
on time. In the words of our own Puritan forefathers: “Satan finds work for 
idle hands to do.” In Germany, where the proverb is phrased, “The idle brain 
leaves open the door for the Devil,” it was found that attendance at war-factories 
kept up amazingly well during the war despite bombing, and many individuals 
expressed themselves as scandalized at the very idea of not keeping on their jobs. 
Industriousness must be regarded as a positive virtue, an end in itself regardless 
of the product, by individuals of this sort. 

From this particular form of compulsion, however, the Japanese seem to be 
happily free. Both the actions of Japanese civilians during the war, and their 
testimony to interviewers of the Strategic Bombing Survey after the war had been 
lost, indicate that the most general feeling about work, as such, is simply that 
under most circumstances it is an economic necessity, under a few circumstances 
a duty, but never a pleasure, nor, as such, a virtue. When work is a duty, this 
is because of specific obligations to a definite superior person, rather than because 
there is any virtue in being at work. Most people, because of poverty, simply 
have to work, yet all look forward to retired ease and leisure. As soon as possible, 
they hand on the chores of productivity to the next generation, feeling no shame 
in public relaxation. Even during their productive years, their most highly prized 
pleasures tend to involve a considerable amount of passivity: the delight in view- 
ing natural beauties is an example of this. The cult of the Geisha, the highly 
trained entertainer who takes the active part in her relations with a man, depends 
upon this attitude as well. 

It has always been necessary for a Japanese factory owner to resign himself 
to a degree of absenteeism which would make an American employer scream 
about Red Plots, or else to contract for young girls whom he could keep confined 
in a dormitory. During the war, with food hard to get and materials reaching 
factories slowly, it became the plain duty of any family man, at least, to spend 
his time looking for food rather than working. As a loyal, well indoctrinated 
Japanese, he probably would believe it his duty to die for the Emperor, but mean- 
while he and his family were hungry. Dying for the Emperor implies death in 
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battle, but apparently not, among civilians, death by starvation, and certainly not 
death from overwork. Absenteeism rates rose from their normal 10 or 15 per- 
cent to 40 or 50 percent, as more and more people sought food directly. 

Nor did the wage-earner who came to work show too much patriotic enthusi- 
asm, in the American sense of the phrase, even though disloyalty might be the 
last thought in his head. The general manager of a big shipyard near Yokosuka 
told me that attendance at his plant was fine under bombing—because the com- 
pany provided the only decent air-raid shelters to be found in the neighborhood. 
The owner of a machine shop in Taira said that, when a few skilled workmen 
who had prudently left Tokyo joined his staff, the production per man-hour 
declined, because the local workers observed that they had been doing more than 
half as well as Tokyo workmen. And just half as well is the accepted standard 
for provincials. Thirty-seven percent of the war-workers evacuated big cities, 
after bombing began, as compared to less than twenty-five percent of other people 
who did so. This, incidently, was directly contrary to war-time laws which 
bound the war-production laborer to his job. Furthermore, there seems to have 
been constant grumbling among old-time workmen against the too-speedy work 
of young, single, and well-indoctrinated students. Thousands of such teen-age 
boys and girls, under the direction of super-patriotic teachers, came into the fac- 
tories during the last year of the war. The students had been carefully drilled 
at school, not at home, that their specific obligation to the Emperor did involve 
war-production as well as actual fighting. 

All these facts are surely indications of a lack of any compulsive attitude 
towards work on the part of the average wage-earner. Those incentives to pro- 
ductive activity in the economy which are taken for granted by most western 
economists are lacking among the laboring class in Japan, and such social incen- 
tives as the hope for admiration of their skill and ingenuity, which were adequate 
and proper under the feudal system, could not be effective among the great 
majority, who had never attained a craftsman’s skill. All that remains is the 
necessity of somehow getting food, clothing, and shelter for oneself and one’s 
family. Consequently the early collapse of the rationing system, the booming of 
the black market, the overcrowding of trains by people visiting their farmer 
cousins, became inevitably a greater and greater drain upon the war potential of 
Japan. 

This brief sketch is but an indication of the fact that, in any consideration 
of non-western economies, whether in simple pre-literate cultures or complex 
civilizations, incentives for production and for exchange must never be taken for 
granted. In Japan at least, and so, presumably, in other civilizations, the intro- 
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duction of technological skills and machinery from the Occident has not created 
incentives similar to our own. They may rather have had a depressive effect upon 
such incentives as previously existed. 
Coreate University 
Hamitton, New Yorx 

















SPANISH LOANWORDS IN KERESAN? 
ROBERT F. SPENCER 


ra is spoken at the present time by the some 6,000 native inhabitants 
of the Pueblos of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Zia, 
Laguna, and Acoma, villages located in the northern Rio Grande drainage of 
New Mexico. Modern Keresan, which appears to be a separate linguistic entity, 
quite distinct from any of the more inclusive language families of native North 
America, contains a fairly large number of loanwords of Spanish origin. In 
the present paper, since it is impossible to analyze fully the Keresan forms which 
stem from Spanish, no more than a preliminary attempt is made to consider the 
nature of the linguistic borrowing. Some attention is also given to a review of 
some of the ways in which a culture contact situation may be reflected in a given 


Pueblo Indian culture has been noted for its permanence. Despite intermit- 
tent contact with Europeans since 1539,” the Pueblos have made a conscious and 
largely successful effort to keep at arm’s length foreign culture elements which 
might tend to disrupt the core of the native cultural heritage. The acculturation 
situation which the Pueblo groups present is one in which antagonism to the 
inroads of encroaching cultures has become a keynote.* This point becomes of 
greater importance when it is understood that in the initial stages of the contact 
the Spanish conquerors made vigorous attempts to hispanicize the Pueblo tribes. 
Directed culture change, to employ Linton’s suggested terminology,* began earlier 
than 1598, the year in which Don Juan de Ofiate received pledges of allegiance 


1 Material for this paper was obtained in conjunction with field visits to the Keres 
between 1938 and 1940 for the purpose of collecting linguistic data. The writer wishes 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr Robert M. Ariss for his suggestions and for his contribu- 
tions to the material. 

2 There are numerous accounts of the history of the Spanish-Pueblo contacts. Reference 
is made here to George P. Winship, The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542 (Fourteenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1896), pp. 490-491. 

3 Cf. G. Devereaux and E. M. Loeb, Antagonistic Acculturation (American Sociological 
Review, vol. 8, pp. 133-147, 1943). 

4 Ralph Linton, ed., Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (New York, 1940), 
p. 501. 
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from a number of the Pueblos.® Directed change as it took place affected both 
the political and religious organization of the majority of Pueblos most deeply, 
while at the same time much was added by way of new elements of material 
culture. The demand for lip-service to Roman Catholicism, the erection of 
churches, and the installation of a foreign clergy effected, despite Pueblo resist- 
ance, an ultimate fusion of native and Catholic religious institutions. The nom- 
inal adherence of the Pueblos to Catholicism continues to be reflected today in 
the incorporation of Christian divinities into a native pantheon and in the use 
of church buildings as centers for aboriginal as well as Catholic ceremonial.* 
The Keresan-speaking groups, moreover, have continued to elect secular officials 
to posts created by the Spanish for the purpose of facilitating their administration. 
The officials instituted by Spain, such as the governor, his lieutenants, the sacris- 
tan, and the many assistants of these officials have continued to function in one 
way or another in all of the Keresan Pueblos. In spite of the introduction of such 
potentially disruptive forces, the Pueblo tribes offer a classic example of cultural 
tenacity; the new and superimposed elements were accommodated in a prevailing 
and persistent native pattern of culture. 

The initial period of Spanish occupation in New Mexico may be said to close 
with the Pueblo insurrection of 1680. It seems evident that by this time the 
fusion of native and foreign religious and political institutions was fairly well 
crystallized.” Nor does it seem apparent that any striking changes took place 
in the general social structure of the Keres until near modern times. Since the 
turn of the present century increased attention from governmental agencies, com- 
pulsory education, opportunities for vocational training and travel have combined 
to hasten the process of acculturation. At present the contact situation is one of 
resistance on the part of the majority of Keres to Anglo-American culture, 
although most of the traits imposed by Spain and perpetuated under the Mexican 
regime persist as functioning parts of native life. 

On the linguistic side, Spanish words have been incorporated into Keresan 
as integral elements in the language. Protracted contact has given rise to an 
“intimate borrowing.”*® The loanwords from Spanish have undergone phonetic 
and semantic changes in the course of their adoption and consist mainly of nom- 
inal designations for unfamiliar objects and concepts of Spanish or Mexican 

5 G. P. Hammond, Don Juan de Ofiate and the Founding of New Mexico (New Mexico 
Hosoi Review, vol. 1, pp. 292-323, 1927). 

6 E. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (2 vols., Chicago, 1939) pp. 1064 seq. 
7 L. A. White, The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico (Memoirs, American Anthropo- 


logical Auaciaton, no 60, 1942), p. 24. 
L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), Chapter 26. 
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introduction. In the modern period, some borrowing from English has taken 
place, particularly with reference to designations for objects of the machine-age 
introduced through Anglo-American culture. But since most Keres are bilingual, 
possessing a considerable background of familiarity with New Mexican Spanish, 
there is a tendency on the part of those who have had no contact with Indian 
Agency schools to make use of Spanish terms to indicate modern innovations,* 
Those educated in government schools may today interlard a Keresan sentence 
with English words or phrases. Nearly all, however, know Spanish to some 
extent. Thus two distinct levels of Spanish usage appear in Keresan. It becomes 
apparent that a distinction must be made between Spanish words which were bor- 
rowed early in the history of the contact and which are now transmitted as native 
words and words borrowed by the individual speaker from his knowledge of New 
Mexican Spanish to permit more facile expression of a casual phrase. The pres- 
ent paper proposes to concern itself only with those words of Spanish origin 
which have come into use as functioning elements in the Keresan linguistic frame- 
work. It is to be understood, however, that the processes of linguistic borrowing 
continue to be dynamically operative; not only do new Spanish forms arise from 
time to time, but the way is also being paved for the incorporation of terms 
derived from English. At present, unself-conscious borrowing from English has 
apparently not taken place.’® 

In a study of the linguistic borrowings from Spanish and English by a Pueblo 
group which speaks a Tanoan language (Taos), Trager is of the opinion that 
the words which depart most radically from the original Spanish may be consid- 
ered the oldest loans." The same point may be made with respect to the use of 
Spanish by the Keres. Spanish forms which occur in all seven of the Keresan- 
speaking Pueblos and which are adapted to the Keresan phonologic structure most 
closely may with some justification be regarded as of early introduction. On the 
other hand, some words of Spanish origin which are localized in one Pueblo ot 
others which depart from the normal Keresan sound and word patterns may pos- 





9 G. L. Trager, The Days of the Week in the Language of Taos Pueblo, New Mexico 
(Language, vol. 15, pp. 51-55, 1939). This paper contains a discussion of bilingualism among 
the Taos Indians. Keresan bilingualiem ic enslegeus to thet which Trager describes. 

10 EB. H. Spicer, Linguistic Aspects of Yaqui Acculturation (American i 
vol. 45, pp. 410-426, 1943). Spicer reaches a similar conclusion, note p. 412. Normal in 
Keresan is ké-wit cabbage and wi*Sk whiskey, apparently from English. In a song Mr R. M. 
Ariss has recorded the phrase “Lincoln said” (rinkan sét) combined with native words 
(unpubl. ms.). English “truck” may be heard as Spanish camién or as curitik, an English form. 
%6t for auto could be Spanish or English. 

11 G. L. Trager, Spanish and English Loanwords in Taos (International Journal of Amet- 
ican Linguistics, vol. 10, 1944), p. 145. 
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sibly be considered as of later introduction. Of additional assistance to chron- 
ology is the association of foreign words with objects and concepts known to 
have accompanied the initial Spanish settlers. Definite conclusions can be reached 
in this respect only with difficulty since ample documentation is lacking. It seems 
clear, however, that the designations reserved for elements of more recent intro- 
duction, words recognized by the Keres themselves as of Spanish origin, may 
appear in forms more closely identifiable with Spanish. In the forms which are 
presumably older, considerable irregularity in sound shift from Spanish to Kere- 
san is apparent.’* 

The field investigations of the present writer bear out Boas’ earlier contention 
that the morphological processes of Keresan are no longer so free as in some other 
American Indian languages.’* Keresan, unlike Athapascan, for example, has at 
hand virtually no mechanisms by which new words may be formed.** While 
there is ample evidence that at one time new words might be formed by simple 
and derivational compounding, the present trend is the avoidance of such devices 
in favor of two primary alternatives. The first appears in loan translations, the 
extension of the meaning of native words to admit new concepts, the second in 
simple linguistic borrowing with consequent phonetic modification of the words 
borrowed. A secondary alternative is the simple compounding of native Keresan 
and introduced Spanish words to offer new designations. Examples of this type 
of word formation are rather rare, there being very few such words in relatively 
common use. Keresan uses mi*sakay or mi*saké? to mean church, a compound of 
Spanish misa (Keresan mi‘s) , Mass, and native kay, inside (noun), or ké”, room. 
The word watermelon may be expressed by the compound kaStirité’n’ derived 

12 As pertinent to the problem of phonology, Keresan and New Mexican Spanish 
phonemes may be listed: cf. R. F. Spencer, The Phonemes of Keresan (International Journal 
of American Linguistics, vol. 12, pp. 229-236, 1946). Keresan phonemes are as follows: 
p, t, 0, k, 9; s, 5, h; ¢ (ts), &; m, mn, m” (fi); w, y; 1; i, e, a, 0, u; (’) stress; (+) length. 
The following phonetic details are pertinent: Vowels are normally centralized and backed; 
no fronted vowels appear. Stops, spirants, and affricates are voiceless and unaspirated. All 
consonants in word-final position are subject to a heavy and often audibly vocalized release; 
no true vowels occur in word-final position. Semi-vowels w and y are consonantal except as 
[ai Mettien 48 compass dea tdintieg dob ale. 5 and é vary before stressed 
vowels, becoming retroflexed and being heard as if followed by a short trill. These phonemes 
are similarly treated when they occur in word-final position. Consonant clusters show consid- 
erable variability. 

Trager, Spanish and English Loanwords, p. 151, renders the phonemic system of New 
Mexican Spanish as follows: p, t, k, b, d, g, ¢ (), f, 5, x, m, n, &, |, r, Fr i, ¢, a, 0, u; (’). 
This Spanish dialect offers a suitable basis for comparison with Keresan. 

13 F. Boas, A Keresan Text (International Journal of American Linguistics, vol. 2, 
pp. 171-180, 1923); idem, Keresan Texts (Publications American Ethnological Society, 1928). 

14 E. Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), pp. 205-210. 
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from kaSti*r, for Spanish castellano, Castilian (Keresan meaning-Mexican), 
and ta‘n’ pumpkin, squash. Both of these words may be rendered as simple bor. 
towed forms: "ikrés for Spanish iglésia, church; santi*? for Spanish sandia, 
watermelon. A third example of words of the same type appears in sdntuc- 
yu'cd'SC, a term used to indicate the feast day of any saint. Here Spanish santo, 
saint, is compounded with native Keresan ciyu’ca’8¢ celebration, a loan translation 
of Spanish fiesta. Other examples of such compounds occasionally appear. 
Pertinent to the subject of outright linguistic borrowing is the loan transla- 
tion, forms which in Keresan have arisen with particular reference to concepts 
pertaining to Roman Catholicism. There seems little doubt that the identification 
by the Pueblos of Catholic elements with the familiar aspects of native religion 
permitted the extension of meaning of Keresan words to include new items. The 
Pueblo ability of “reasoning by analogy” has its application in this respect.*® 
EXAMPLES OF LOAN TRANSLATION 


The following ee terms are employed fairly regularly throughout the 


Angels secre hae The licecal meaning of this designation is “things that fly.” 
No equivalent of the Spanish dngel has been noted. 

Baptism cicti*t. The native meaning is “pouring water”; cic is the usual word 
for water. 

Confession *o8a*yé?n’. Literally, “suffering.” 

Cross hé*Camé‘n’. This is the normal term for the prayerstick, an item of 
Pueblo altar paraphernalia. The identification of the small cross of the rosary 
or of a Catholic shrine is clear. The borrowed Spanish kuri's, from cruz, is used 
to indicate the larger cross of a church belfry. 


Devil kanat’é?. The native term means “witch,” “malignant sorcerer.” Of 
interest is the identification of Satan with the well integrated Pueblo witchcraft 
concept. 


Easter kutayd’cim. This term is apparently localized at Laguna and has refer- 
ence to the vernal equinox. Other Pueblos make use of the Spanish term Pascua, 
a point about which some debate has arisen.*® 

God t’énayScity. Literally, “our father.” A borrowed form appears below. 
Heaven hé?ak “the sky.” Heaven in the Christian sense is usually rendered 
wénimd‘c by the Keres, a word normally used to indicate the abode of the spiritual 


15 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 1154. 
16 Note White, Pueblo of Santa Ana, p. 16. 
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beings of the Pueblo pantheon such as the beings associated with rain, agriculture, 
and the like. A variant is ya?usk4m, a Spanish-Keresan compound derived from 
dios, God, and native kam, abode (verb). 

Hell Su'wat’4’m. This is a somewhat more generalized term for an evil sor- 
cerer than the one given for “devil” above. It refers impersonally to “witchcraft,” 
“evil magic” and is regarded as the vilest epithet in the Keresan language. A 
variant term is kanat’é*? kam, literally, “witches’ abode.” 
Holy Ghost Several terms are used to designate the third person of the Chris- 
tian Trinity. The Keres make use of ?084°¢, the sun and of may4'n’, good magi- 
cian (“someone who knows something”), the antithesis of kanat’é*?, to mean 
Holy Ghost. A third term is derived from Spanish, SérkuCac, from Spanish 
crucifijo, a crucifix. The latter offers an example of the widening of the Spanish 
meaning in Keresan. The association of the term for crucifix with the Holy 
Ghost is apparently limited to Laguna and Acoma. 
Holy Water kupiSta*y. The native word is most frequently translated pan- 
theon and refers specifically to the rain beings of wénimé’c.’" Of interest is the 
transfer of the native concept to Roman Catholic holy water. 
Nuns *akiw. The Keresan word may be rendered simply as “females,” 
“sisters.” 
Prayerbook (missal) ®o84°¢ ?amuma?oC4?n’. Literally, “things which the sun 
loves.” It is of interest to note the rather curious connection of the sun and the 
Holy Ghost above. The Keres have incorporated into their language the Spanish 
verb amar, to love, which, as noted below, takes Keresan forms. 
Sin cata'w ce’. Literally, this phrase has the meaning, “not to do good.” The 
Keres possess no common word for “bad,” “evil,” employing caté*w, “not good,” 
quite regularly. Another word for sin which regularly appears at Laguna and 
Acoma is kuwaté*pan, an imperative form meaning “forgive me.” The Rio 
Grande Keres make use of pika*r, from Spanish pecado, sin 

It is to be emphasized that the above examples in no way exhaust the possi- 
bilities of loan translation in Keresan. Such forms as the above are perhaps sufh- 
cient to suggest the extent to which foreign concepts, particularly those of a 
religious nature, have been made one with the native pattern of thought. While 
loan translation can scarcely be said to be restricted to items of religion, Pueblo 
culture could readily make linguistic provision for new elements which evoked 


epee Poth tates Gitgin, 9 2G. ens ©. A Wihe Tie Senet See 
aa New Mexico (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, no. 43, 1935), 
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a minimum of resistance.’* In respect to some other traits of extraneous origin, 
a greater degree of resistance appears to have made itself felt. Nor, in such cases, 
could linguistic accommodation be so easily achieved. Where native interests 
were less deeply touched by new elements, borrowings from Spanish appear to 
take place. It follows that objects and concepts which lay entirely outside of the 
Keresan realm of experience were rendered in Spanish. 


BORROWED WORDS 


A point of some significance with respect to Spanish loans to Keresan arises 
when it is noted that the various Pueblos in the speech area might borrow different 
words from Spanish to express the same concepts. Since Pueblo cosmology is 
such that each town regards itself as the center of the world, is theoretically 
endogamous, and recognizes itself as quite independent of its neighbors in both 
culture and speech, it is inevitable that some dialectic differentiation should have 
arisen. These differences appear chiefly on the lexical level; dialectic divisions are 
not primarily phonologically determined. Each Keresan Pueblo appears to have 
developed its own localized vocabulary. Localisms likewise appear to have arisen 
in the selection of borrowed words. By way of example, it may be mentioned that 
as a normal designation for the term money Cochiti employs pés (Spanish peso), 
while common to the other Pueblos is tin’ér (Spanish dinero). Some differences 
are also apparent with respect to the use by one Pueblo of a loan translation in 
lieu of a borrowed word. Laguna and Acoma prefer Spé'n, native Keresan jar, 
flask, to the Spanish botella, while the other Keresan-speaking Pueblos regularly 
employ the Spanish loan poté*y as the usual designation for a glass bottle, reserv- 
ing the native Spo'n for a bottle-shaped pottery vessel. All, however, use pura’sk 
for Spanish frasco, flask, but limit the meaning to powder-flask. In the examples 
which follow, an attempt will be made to indicate such localisms as have come 
to the attention of the writer. 

For purposes of convenience, the Spanish loanwords in Keresan may be tabu- 
lated as follows: religious terms, governmental terms, plant and animal designa- 
tions, terms for items of material culture, time designations, and some miscel- 
laneous forms such as the few verbs which have come into common use. The 
majority of these loanwords appears to be early and to relate to the 17th and 18th 
centuries when the impact of Spanish culture was particularly intense. The obvi- 
ous phonetic changes, as well as the failure of the Keres to recognize these Spanish 
forms as foreign, may be indicative of long-term use of imported words. As is 





18 G. Herzog, Culture Change and Language: Shifts in the Pima Vocabulary (in Lan- 
guage, Culture, and Personality, Menasha, 1941), p. 74. 
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indicated above, the recent advent of a new technology has made for a series of 
new but relatively unchanged loans. 
Re.icious Terms 

Bishop *owi'Sp. Spanish obispo. 
Christmas noCiwé’n. This form derives from Spanish noche buena but common 
in most of the Pueblos is nawt, from Spanish Navidad. 
Church Mention has been made above of mi’sakay, etc. *ikrés may be a more 
modern word since the cluster kr is not possible in Keresan. Parsons notes 
gumbént’ at San Felipe (kumpént), an obvious derivative of Spanish convento.”” 

Coffin kahén; kahi?n’. Spanish cajén, from which both the Keresan forms 
are derived, has the usual meaning of box. In New Mexico cajén assumes the 
specialized meaning,”® which is apparently carried over into Keresan. The latter 
form, kahi?n’, with its characteristic Keresan terminal glottal plus nasal con- 
sonant, is noted in all seven Pueblos. 
Crucifix Crucifijo of Spanish, or mediaeval Latin crucifixus, has become adapted 
to the normal Keresan sound pattern as Su°kuCac, a point noted above in the 
section on loan-translation. 
Dead people, i. e. the Blessed Normally rendered at Laguna as ®4mu”, appar- 
ently from Spanish alma, a soul. This word has also been recorded by the writer 
from an Acoma informant but appeared to be unknown to individuals from other 
Pueblos. Elsewhere the dead are kupista’y. 
Easter Mention is made above of the Laguna use of kuCay4’cim as a loan trans- 
lation. The unchanged Spanish Pascua is often retained to designate any of the 
main Christian festivals. As White suggests, p4°Sk may be native.”* 
God yi?us. This word is from Spanish dios, the initial dental stop of Spanish 
being dropped under the influence of a high central unrounded vowel. A variant 
noted among the river Pueblos is yu?uSt. Note St’a*naySCity above. 
Jesus Christ ha’sus kuri*st Spanish Jesucristo. A form at Laguna, ?iyé’s, may 
possibly arise through Latin. 
Mass mi*s Spanish misa. 
Minister, priest mani*it This word is apparently Spanish ministro. It was 
noted at Laguna and Acoma but not elsewhere. 


19 E. C. Parsons, Notes on San Felipe and Santo Domingo (American Anthropologist, 
vol. 25, pp. 485-494, 1923), p. 488. 

20 F. M. Kercheville, A Preliminary Glossary of New Mexican Spanish (University of 
New Mexico Bulletin, no. 247, 1934), p. 16. Cajén to mean coffin is listed as a New Mexico 





21 See footnote 16. 
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Priest tota*t. According to Parsons, this term, in common use among the Kere- 
san Pueblos derives from Nahuatlan totatzin, “reverend father.” ” 

Sacristan sakiStén. The Spanish is sacristdn. 

Saints s4nt. Spanish santo. The names of various saints are subject to modifi- 
cation in Keresan, examples being sanantoni*? San Antonio; sant’4*k Santiago 
(St James) ; saw San Juan, (the personal name Juan also being rendered haw); 
sarorénus San Lorenzo; sapé*r San Pedro; etc. 

Soul ?4m. Spanish alma, cf. note above. 

Vespers wiSpi'r. Spanish vispera. 

Virgin Mary Two forms are regularly used to denote the Virgin: Spanish 
ha’sus mari*? Jesus Maria; wiruhén from Spanish virgén. 

Among the religious terms in common use are words learned directly from 
Spanish and subjected to no phonetic changes. In this category appear such 
words as premisio, tithes; hostia, the Host (although this may also be kupiSta*y) ; 
the various terms for the ceremonial sponsors at baptism and marriage such as 
padrino de casamiento, madrina de casamiento, the male and female marriage 
sponsors,”* compadre and comadre, godfather and godmother.** The latter 
terms are beginning to lose the Spanish character and may be heard as kumpér 
and kumér. Spanish casamiento, wedding, marriage, may likewise be heard as 
kasamént in the speech of some individuals. The Keres have also retained a 
number of quasi-religious forms, such as dances and ceremonials which are desig- 
nated by Spanish terms. Parsons describes Chapidé, the grandfather clown mask, 
a form which she suggests as having been imported from Mexico.”* The term 
matachines is used throughout the area to indicate dances ridiculing the Spaniards 
and more recently, the Anglo-Saxon groups. Dumarest relates matalote and 
malinche, terms in use in all the Keresan Pueblos, to the warrior societies.2° Both 
terms appear widely in the Southwest and although introduced in the sixteenth 
century, seemingly as forms of Spanish dances, they vary considerably from cul- 
ture to culture.*” In contemporary New Mexican Spanish, malinche means 
ghost.2® Spanish tablita (little tablet) is commonly used to describe the dance 

22 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 1071, note. 

23 Parsons, Notes on San Felipe and Santo Domingo, p. 490. 

24 EB. C. Parsons, Laguna Genealogies (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 19, pt. 5, 1923), p. 163. 


25 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 1005, note. 

26 Father N. Dumarest, Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico (Memoirs, American Anthropo- 
logical Association, vol. 6, no. 3, 1920), pp. 184-186. 

27 Spicer, Linguistic Aspects of Yaqui Acculturation, p. 418; cf. also F. Densmore, Music 
of Santo Domingo, New Mexico (Southwest Museum Papers, no. 12, 1938), p. 127. 

28 Kercheville, Preliminary Glossary, p. 23. 
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headdress worn by women, while the term estufa (Spanish, an oven but also 
locally {Indian} ceremonial chamber) is sometimes heard in native speech in lieu 
of the various local designations for the ceremonial kiva. Certain religious festi- 
vals also retain unmodified Spanish names. An example is Pascua, another the 
Dia de los Reyes, January 6th, Kings’ Day. 


GoveRNMENTAL TERMS 


With the creation of new official posts by the Spaniards, new words were 
added to the Keresan vocabulary. In respect to words in this group, there is little 
to be found by way of loan translation. Some of the designations are: 

Captain kaputa’n. Spanish capitén. 

Chief This is probably the most satisfactory rendering of the Spanish cacique, 
a word derived from Carib to mean a chief man. Keresan uses kasi*k but prefers 
the native term to designate the town spiritual leader, usually ha?4°¢t’icdn” 
Pueblo leader. 

Chief men The term regularly used to denote all the political leaders of a 
Pueblo is derived from Spanish principales. Keresan pensipa'r refers to secular 
officials. Lesser dignitaries of the same type are also designated by the Spanish 
fiscales, modified as Keresan piSka’r. 

Governor kupura‘n. This is a possible derivative of Spanish gobernador. 
Hunters kasaré’r. Spanish cazadores. 

Lieutenant governor In various Pueblos, the designations for this official differ. 
Acoma, Laguna and Zia have *ayoran, a word possibly derived from Spanish 
mayoral, overseer. If this etymology is correct, the loss of the initial Spanish m 
is not satisfactorily explained. Universal in the Pueblos is tin’ét, Spanish teni- 
ente. The Spanish meaning of assistant is extended to numerous other offices 
and officials. Thus White mentions the junior war priest at Santo Domingo as 
*6ryeyew (Oyoyewi) and as ci*yakiy tin’ét, the assistant of the senior war priest.” 
A third form, noted by Parsons at San Felipe®® and by the writer at Laguna, is 
kupurd‘n kakumpan’ér. This might be rendered as el gobernador, su compaiiro, 
the governor’s companion. The proclitic ka is normal Keresan third person singu- 
lar possessive. 

Mayordomo mayoré'm. Spanish mayordomo, steward, loses the original Span- 
ish meaning and is used by the Keres (and local Spanish also) to indicate the 
ditch-boss, the overseer of the irrigation ditches. 


29 White, Pueblo of Santo Domingo, p. 10. 
30 Parsons, Notes on San Felipe and Santo Domingo, p. 488. 
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Soldiers santa*r. Spanish soldado. 
Sword itipa’r. Spanish espada. 

As in the case of the designations for the items of a religious nature, there 
are some words connected with the political institutions of Spanish origin which 
have been adopted without any significant phonetic change. In native speech, 
mayores may be used synonymously with pensipa'r, alguacil with piSka’r. One 
or two problems exist which the present writer has not encountered. White refers 
to the Santa Ana court and jail as the komdnird.*' This term suggests Spanish 
comandancia or a related form but the basis of phonetic change is not clear. In 
the same paper, White refers to the Santa Ana kahera, a drummer, a term sug- 
gesting Spanish cajero. The primary meaning of the latter term, box-maker, 
may be semantically compatible with the Keresan use of the word. 

Loan translation for some of the designations for secular officials has been 
noted. The Rio Grande Keres often refer to the governor of the Pueblo as tapip, 
the original meaning of which appears to be war leader. His lieutenant is termed 
tapup tin’ét. 

Spanish Worps For PLants AND ANIMALS 

At the initial stages of contact, directed culture change took place on the 
levels of the religious and political institutions. At the same time, the introduc- 
tion of various domesticated plants and animals hitherto unknown to the Pueblos 
took place. The arrival of the horse, for example, brought with it a new and 
specialized vocabulary of Spanish origin to cover the various aspects of the com- 
plex. In respect to agriculture, it is known that the basic maize complex remained 
relatively unchanged. Plants introduced by the Spanish are still regarded as 
luxury items and have never disrupted the aboriginal economy. A few instances 
of loan translation have arisen to designate new items, examples being a*S4n’ 
wheat (literally, grains) and ?awasani’t’ alfalfa (literally, feeding). For the 
most part, however, the introduced plants were adopted with the Spanish names. 
The following may be tabulated: 


Keresan Spanish Origin 
Apple mansa‘n manzana 
Apricot ?ara*pik albaricoque 
Grape ?o'w uva 
(Native Keresan matayk may be used interchangeably with the Spanish form.) 
Melon mero'n” melon 





31 White, Pueblo of Santa Ana, p. 18. 
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Peach rura’s ' durazno 
Pear (also cucumber) pé'r pera 
Pepper cu’r chile 


(A native term might be expected here. This, however, has become the normal 
Keresan word for the spice.) 


Plum siruw ciruela 

(Native ?i*Suwic may be used interchangeably with the Spanish form.) 
Rice aris arroz 
Watermelon sandi*? sandia 

(Note also kaStirita*n’ above.) 


The Keres words for domesticated animals of foreign introduction appear to 
have been derived almost wholly from Spanish. Where possible, extension of 
meaning was given to native words. Thus, wa’ayi’s, wild duck, has been ex- 
tended to mean the domesticated duck and goose. Examples such as the follow- 


ing regularly appear: 


Bull to’r toro 
Burro, donkey har burro 
Cat mii’s 


(This word mis is doubtful. It is suggested that it may derive from Spanish 
micho. ) 


Chicken (hen) kayi'n gallina 
(Native Keresan s4?aSk road runner is sometimes extended to include domestic 
fowl at Laguna. This extension was not noted elsewhere.) 


Cow wa'kis vaca 
Goat kérawaS cabra 
Horse ka’ away caballo 
Pinto pint pinto 
Roan rosi*y rosillo 
Mare yew yegua 
Mule mu‘r mulo 
(Keresan also uses ma’c, the etymology of which is unknown.) 
Pig kuCi*n cochino (hog) 
Sheep kan’ér carnero 


(Equally common is ?opé3, Spanish oveja.) 
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In adopting Spanish designations for animals, Keresan makes no use of the 
Spanish diminutive to denote the young, preferring instead the native waic, a 
word which refers to the young of any animal. Calf is thus wa*ki3 waic. 
Mareriat CuLTuRE 


As is noted above, some variability appears among the Keresan Pueblos to 
indicate introduced objects. The following words are in common use through- 
out the Keresan area and may doubtless be regarded as of early introduction. 
Objects of more recent introduction tend to be designated by unmodified Spanish 


words. 
Basket kanaSt canasto 
Blanket, rug pi’sar pisar 
(Note stress change.) 
Boat kané’? canoa | 
Box ka°S Caja 
Bridge pont puente 
Bullet karato*¢ cartucho 
pa'r bala 
Butter manteki*y mantequilla ' 
Chair sity silla 
(Loan translation: ha’StisC48 seat) 
Clock : ar hora (hour) 
iro’? reloj 
Coffee kawé? café 
Corral kur? corral 
Cup ta’s taza 
Gun puSsi*r fusil 
Lamp rampa” lampara 
Lampwick mé¢ mecha 
Match poSpo'r fosforo 
Mirror Spe? espejo j 
Pistol pisto'r pistola 
Ranch rani¢ rancho 
Ribbon ri*Sté'n listén 
Silver pura’t plata 
Spoon kuCé*r cuchara 


Sugar ?asoka’r azticar 
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Table mé"s mesa 
Tea té? té 
Train, steam engine hapir vapor 
Wagon karé’t carreta 
Wheel ré"t reda 
Window (also glass) wita"n ventana 
Wine ?uwi'n vino 


Tras Worps anp NuMERALS 


Sunday tami*k domingo 
Monday ru‘nis lunes 
Tuesday ma*Cr7ic martes 
Wednesday mérikuS miércoles 
Thursday Suwi"piS jueves 
Friday ?iyénics viernes 
Saturday sa°war sdbado 


The Spanish semana, week appears among the Rio Grande Keres as semé’t. 
At Laguna and Acoma, however, the word week is expressed by the Spanish 
domingo, Sunday. Month is rendered in two forms: Spanish mes, as mé’s; na- 
tive ta°waC moon, month. The latter term is used in Spanish-Keresan com- 
pounds as sawatd*wat St John’s month.** A loan translation for the Spanish 
aio, year, is regularly used. This is the normal Keresan word for summer, 
keSéyt’. Spanish minuta, minute appears as min’é°t, a word which has lost the 
specific meaning and denotes minute, hour, or simply any short period of time. 
Hour may also be heard as tir, Spanish hora. The Keres have also adopted 
the Spanish hoy, today, as wé’y and have extended the meaning to designate 
simply day, using the word synonymously with native c4’c¢ day. 

The Keresan decimal system appears to be aboriginal. Higher numbers, 
however, are Spanish. Hundred may be noted as either derivative of Spanish 
cien, ciento as siyén or native ké*ciwaka’c. Thousand is expressed by Spanish 
mil, mi‘r. This word is also used to denote million. Of interest is the com- 
“ag of Spanish with Keresan numerals. Thus 1020 becomes 7i'3ké?emi"- 

é 





fe 32 Parsons, Laguna Genealogies, p. 174. Parsons also records sapé*rocé*cé St Peter's Day 
. cit.) 
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VERBs 


Without exception, the loanwords noted above are nouns. Verbal forms 
may appear in loan translations of various kinds but there has been on the whole 
an avoidance of borrowed verbs. In general, Keresan makes no use of nominal 
inflections but possesses a rather elaborate verbal system. In the verbal forms, 
distinctions are made between singularity and plurality of object, classification 
of objects, and the temporal aspects of the action involved. It is apparent that 
new verbal roots could be introduced into such a system only with difficulty. The 
writer has recorded paradigms of two such borrowed verbs, both of which have 
been adapted to Keresan only incompletely. In neither one, quite contrary to 
the normal Keresan morphology, is provision made for the designation of objects. 
The two verbs in question are Spanish amar, to love, and pedir, to ask. The 
latter has taken on the meaning to pray, i.e. to the Christian deities. The fol- 
lowing examples from the paradigm of the Keresan form of amar are pertinent: 
?amti’s I loved; ?amu'ka? the two of them loved; ?amu'st’G°?us they loved. These 
examples are given in the form which indicates the speaker’s own experience ot 
participation in the action. Dubitative forms, those which do not arise from 
the experience of the speaker, also appear: amirt” I loved; ?amu’¢a? the two 
of them loved; ®amu't’i"?us they loved. In the imperfective aspect, forms such 
as the following are noted: ?ami‘n’uk he loves (experienced) ; ?ami'n’ut’ he 
loves (dubitative); ®amurCusaket’G?us you two will love (dubitative). The 
verbal noun ®ami‘n’ love appears regularly. Variant forms may be noted in 
the Keresan translation of the Ave Maria: 


"aw mari? =—s kit ?amu*mac kuyéniS 
Ave, Maria women loving being full 
ya’us ?ayka? ?amu*makawaCa’n’” 

God inside there something beloved etc. 


Spanish pedir takes on forms such as the following: Experienced forms: S6'pet 
I asked (prayed); kipet he asked; S4wpet we asked. Dubitative forms: cepét 
I asked; Skipet he asked; n’arpetak he will ask, etc. peta?n’, the form of the 
verbal noun, takes on the meaning prayer. 

Keresan has apparently borrowed the Spanish irregularity of the verb haber, 
hay meaning there is or there are. dy in Keresan is a locative prefix but an 
identical word has come to be used in the Spanish sense of hay. Thus regularly 
throughout the Pueblos is heard *4y *opéyuw, is there food?, etc. 

It is possible that other Spanish verbs may have been borrowed by the Keres 
which have escaped the attention of investigators. The two mentioned above 
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are distinguishable because of their failure to become completely assimilated in 
is vetel arenen. Others may be so adapted and thus less easily 


noted. 
PHONETIC CHANGES 


It may be noted from the above that a problem arises in respect to the formu- 
lation of any rules of phonetic change from Spanish to Keresan. Words which 
were adopted early in the period of contact have lost much of their Spanish pat- 
sees and are regarded as Keresan by the Keres themselves. Other words, ap- 
parently borrowed later, retain elements of sound impossible in Keresan. For 
the most part, these are recognized as of foreign introduction. The following 
changes appear to occur with some frequency. 

In initial and medial positions, the New Mexican Spanish voiced stop series 
b, d, and g becomes the Keresan unvoiced equivalent p, t, k. In word-final posi- 
tion, there is less regularity. Spanish f regularly becomes Keresan p since the 
labio-dental unvoiced spirant cannot occur in Keresan. The |, r, and r* of New 
Mexican Spanish are replaced in Keresan by the flapped alveolar r of Keresan. 
Spanish v, a vowel in New Mexican Spanish, regularly becomes Keresan w. 
Spanish j (x) becomes Keresan h and §, the latter appearing more frequently 
before stressed vowels. Intervocalic consonants in medial positions in words 
appear to remain fairly constant. The greatest frequency of phonetic change 
occurs in the consonant clusters of introduced Spanish words. Except with semi- 
vowels, nasals and the trill in Keresan do not form consonantal clusters. Keresan 
has the alternative of interposing a vowel between members of the cluster or 
of dropping one member. It will be noted that either alternative may be chosen, 
differences as between Pueblos sometimes taking place. The Spanish terminal 
syllable -ento, -enta, -ente, etc., offers a final cluster to Keresan which is theoretic- 
ally not permissible. The -nt cluster, however, does appear frequently as in 
mant dance kilt, from Spanish manta, woollen blanket. An alternative has al- 
ready been noted in Spanish teniente, the Keresan form of which is tin’ét. 

Terminal vowels in Keresan do not exist, being replaced by the heavy release 
of the terminal consonant. In most instances, however, the Spanish vowel is 
retained in Keresan. It is to be noted that the fronted vowels of Spanish, i and e, 
are replaced in Keresan by the central unrounded i and e of that language.** 
Keresan disposes of the Spanish diphthongs either by introducing a semi-vowel 
between the two parts (jueves, Thursday—Suwi'pis) or by dropping one mem- 
ber of the cluster. The effect of Spanish terminal vowels is often the modifica- 


33 Spencer, The Phonemes of Keresan. p. 234. 
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tion of final Keresan consonants in borrowed words. Spanish terminal -ado, 


etc., is frequently changed to Keresan -ar. An example is the Spanish arado, 
plow which becomes Keresan ard‘r. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Of roughly 2,000 Keresan words recorded by the writer, together with such 
additions as may be elicited from the Keresan texts compiled by Boas and noted 
in some other sources, somewhat less than five percent are of Spanish origin. 
This figure coincides closely with the estimate made of Spanish and English 
loanwords in Taos as noted by Trager.** While it would of course be desirable 
that additional Keresan vocabulary be collected, the problem of distinguishing 
incorporated foreign words is not easily resolved in view of the continued use 
by the Keres of New Mexican Spanish forms. It cannot be pretended that the 
listings given above are exhaustive but given here are nearly all the foreign words 
which came to the attention of the writer during the course of collecting text 
material. It would appear that the Keres have resisted foreign inroads on their 
language as vigorously as they have upon their culture. Loan translation ap- 
pears to be preferred to outright borrowing when the new object or concept 
arouses cultural interests. It is to be emphasized that the Keresan language can 
form new words only with difficulty but in “reasoning by analogy” is able to 
extend the meaning of words already in existence. There is no doubt that the 
Keres are conscious of language, a fact substantiated by the records of cere- 
monial and profane vocabularies.** Foreign words are for the most part recog- 
nized as such. The linguistic borrowing by Keresan may serve as an example 
that language, like culture, may prove resistant to innovation and change. 
Reep CoLiece 

PorTLAND, OREGON 





34 Trager, Spanish and English Loanwords, p. 157. 
35 L. A. White, A Ceremonial Vocabulary among the Pueblos (International Journal 
of American Linguistics, vol. 10, pp. 161-167, 1944). 














WORK AND CULT AMONG THE HUNGARIAN PEASANTS 


BELA GUNDA: TraNsLATED AND 
Eprrep sy THOMAS A. SEBEOK* 


HE ECONOMY of a people is the sum total of activities directed toward 

the satisfaction of human needs. A particular activity—any constituent 
element of their economy—may be designated simply as work. The type of 
economy, at a relatively more primitive level of civilization, is largely influenced 
by instinct, tradition, and the determining force of geographic and social factors. 

In peasant cultures, economy consists not only of a simple set of physical 
actions, the use of tools, and implements, but also of a process correlated with, 
and influenced by, social organization and social institutions. This process is 
interwoven with cult expressions and whole series of rituals. 

The various groups representing Hungarian peasant forms of life (shepherds, 
fishermen, cotters, hired hands, very small landowners, groups of peasants work- 
ing in cottage industries, large landowners, etc.) retain various forms and degrees 
of the traditional economy.’ Among the several groups, not only the form and 
intensity of work differ, but also the social organization effecting the various 
types of economy; and the associated tradition of cults varies both in conscious- 
ness and function. Within the various forms of the family—varying in the sev- 
eral social strata—there are differences in type of work, that is, economic 
activities pertain variously to the man, the woman, and the son- and daughter-in- 
law accepted into the family. The work, the economy, are influenced also by 
ee ae 


I fone ev nadcalens tc lids la NaN 
magic. These play a role in the most intimate relationship between work and the 
worker: the worker tries to alleviate the fatigues of labor, not by the improve- 


* Our thanks are due Dr Sebeok for securing, translating, and editing the Hungarian 
text of this article. It has been necessary to make some further—but slight—revisions, which 
we hope do no injustice to Dr Gunda’s intent. He has had no opportunity to see the final 
English rendering. Responsibility for errors of presentation is, then, ours—Editor. 

1 F., Erdei defines the Hungarian peasant forms of life, in the sociological sense, and the 
various peasant strata in his work A magyar paraszttdrsadalom {Hungarian Peasant Society) 
(Budapest, 1941). 
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ment of implements or his social position, but by various acts of magic. The 
classical illustration of this comes from the valley of the Borsa (Kolozs county, 
Transylvania) and the Ormans4g (Baranya c.): here, to avoid getting a pain 
in his back, a reaper ties a stalk of wheat around himself! * 

In examining the peasant way of life, we see that cult activities and magic 
which are coupled with economic activities are completely equivalent to physical 
labor, the use and application of tools and implements, among the tradition- 
minded individuals and communities that live so closely in accordance with tradi- 
tion. The whole job, the various parts of the economic act, are completed only 
when the worker has fulfilled the cult rites prescribed by tradition. The farmer 
tries to insure the productivity and health of his cattle by relevant magic acts, to 
protect his game-bag and the abundance of the harvest against evil spirits and 
adverse powers. The cult activities, the acts of magic, therefore, are apotropic 
in character. Various manifestations of relevant actions, in numerous forms, may 
be mentioned from the areas of hunting, fishing, cattle breeding, and farming, 
The classic examples come from sowing and the protection of the seed. 

The sower sows silently to prevent the evil spirits, the harmful powers, and the 
birds who frequent the sowing, from learning where he is at work. After sowing, 
he throws the sowing-bag into the air, so that the wheat or rye may grow high, 
and that the ears may develop handsomely. Afterwards, the sower goes around, 
naked, and surrounds with a thread—symbolically encloses—the sown seed, in 
order to keep away the evil spirits and harmful animals. 

A few details may be mentioned from the community of Szék (Szolnokdo- 
boka c., Transylvania). When the farmer starts off in the morning to go sowing, 
a child accompanies him. When they meet someone on the way, it is not the 
farmer who gives greetings, but the child; likewise, the child acknowledges greet- 
ings. All this is because men of despoiling power must not learn the farmer's 
intention, namely, that he is on his way to sow. Thus the farmer hides from 
them his intention. The sower, before he starts sowing, throws a few seeds to 
the birds, with these words: “This is thine!” When sowing oats, the farmer 
places seven pieces of charcoal among the seeds, lest the harvest become blighted. 
After sowing hemp or wheat, the sower, naked, goes around the field, or encloses 
it with thread, so that the birds cannot harm it. When the seeds begin to ripen, 
to prevent the birds from eating up the wheat, they perform the following magic: 

2 A. Vajkai, Népi orvoslés a Borsa vélgyében [Popular Healing in the Valley of Borsa] 


(Kolozsvar, 1943), pp. 35, 123: cf. Szendrey, Betegség, gyégyitds [Iilness, Cure] in A magyar- 
sdg néprajza [Ethnography of the Hungarians} (3rd ed., Budapest, 1943), vol. 4, p. 229. 
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they hire a Rumanian male to circumambulate the harvest at night-time. The 
Rumanian has a candle in his hand; this candle is the one which the most recently 
deceased Rumanian of the village had held in his hand when lying on his bier. 
They say that “so should the bird see to do harm” in the field as the “dead man 
can see the candle.” Of course, this magic is highly priced. The person who 
undertakes to walk around the field naked with a candle in his hand gets a half 
centner (about a hundred pounds) of wheat for his trouble [from my notes taken 
in August, 1945—B. G.]. 

Examples may be cited from other parts of peasant culture. In building a 
house, not only must the putting up of walls and covering the roof-frame be 
considered, but also the various forms of building-sacrifice. Thus, e. g., the 
Székely of Transylvania, in building the foundations of a house, measure the 
length of the shadow of a passing man, and bury the measuring-stick in the 
ground. The buried stick is a substitute for the person whose shadow was 
measured. This custom is a rudimentary form of human sacrifice, The building 
is completed only when, after the roof is put on, the room is smoked out and 
sprinkled with well-water or holy water, lest the harmful spirits hurt the dweller.* 
The significance of such rites is brought out by the fact that they are performed 
by the head of the family, the farmer himself. 

We see therefore that the work consists of two parts: (1) the physical labor, 
and (2) the cult activity. We are inclined to call these cult activities “supersti- 
tious”; but they are such only for those who are outsiders to folk culture. The 
eeaetiay thinks and ects on encinaly difieowns eosiecieus onl enews quent 
positions from those who observe and examine its life from outside its social 
pattern. The peasantry feels that its economic activities and its rites are one. 
The latter become superstitions only when the performers cease to believe in the 
rites, or when the individual, striving toward a new form of life, and the com- 
munity, living according to constantly shrinking traditions, develops a rift 
between its behavior and its thinking. 

The performance of physical acts and cult activities is influenced and directed 
by the laws of such a community, living according to its tradition. Thesé laws 
are collective, applying to each member of the community, even though today 
they are not and cannot be effective on all persons in equal measure. The rites 
which accompany the work prove that the peasant society (just as the preliterate 
groups) is collective, not only in form, concepts, and outlook, but in feelings as 





3 Cf. Szendrey, Csalddi tiizhely [Family Fireplace] in A magyarsdg néprajza [Ethnography 
of the Hungarians}, vol. 4, pp. 179-180. 
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well. This collectivity applies not only to particular elements or content, but 
various functions as well.* Collective feelings are hard to identify and difficult 
to define. But collective feelings are latent, beside the binding force of tradition, 
where the bulk of the community struggles against imagined supernatural forces, 
beings, and qualities. 

From the examples cited hitherto it appears that cult rites in connection with 
work served, in general, for the defeat of, or to keep at a distance, some imagined 
superhuman force or power. The performance of certain labors, however, serves 
to express respect or mastery. It was the duty of the youngest bride to wash, each 
evening, the feet of her father-in-law and to clean his boots.° By this action she 
symbolized not only the power of the leader of the family, but her own subor- 
dinate position as well. The subordinate position of the young bride is further 
illuminated by the social conception current in Martos (Kom4rom c.). Here the 
new bride becomes an actual member of the family only after she has given birth 
to her first child. The father- and mother-in-law do not consider their daughter. 
in-law a family member with full rights before the birth of her first child. The 
following custom is also similar to the above: the young wife pulls off her hus- 
band’s boots when, after the wedding, they go to bed together for the first time.’ 
The bride’s actions, certainly, cannot be explained by sexual motivation. By her 
action she expresses her belonging arid subordinate position to her husband. 

Other allegorical deeds and symbolic actions express the mastery of the leader 
of the family, the oldest farmer. Both are found in many varieties among the 
Hungarian people, although not on record in systematic collections. The farmer 
performs symbolic labors when he begins to reap and to sow; he makes the first 
cut with the scythe and leaves the rest of the work for the younger people.® 

Among the Hungarians there are numerous traces of social and collective 
activities. E. Fél attempted to classify them, following the French sociologist 
R. Maunier;® previously, A. Szendrey had summarized the various communal 


4 For the psychological background of this question, cf. L. Lévy-Bruhl, Les fonctions 
mentales dans les sociétés inférieurs (Paris, 1910), p. 27. The above remarks attempt to apply 
the theories of C. G. Jung to ethnographic materials; cf. C. G. Jung, Psychologische Typen 
(Ziitich, 1942), pp. 603-604. 

5 Szendrey, Csalddi tiizhely, loc. cit., p. 182. 

6 E. Fél, A nagycsaldd és jogszokdsai a komérommegyei Martoson [The Extended Family 
and its Legal Customs in Martos, Komérom County} (Budapest, 1944), p. 9. 

7 A. Szendrey, Hdzassdg [Marriage] in A magyarsdg néprajza [Ethnography of the Hun- 
garians}, vol. 4, p. 171. 

8 Cf. Szendrey, Csalddi tiizhely, loc. cit., p. 182. 

9 E. Fél, A tdrsasdgban végzett munkdk Martoson [Works Performed Communally in 
Martos} (Néprajzi Muzeum Ertesitéje, Budapest, vol. 32, 1940), pp. 361-381. 
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activities.°° E. Fél distinguished collective actions in the technological and in 
the sociological sense. Collective work in the technological sense means that the 
participants in the job perform a single, undivided act. The neighbors, relatives, 
and friends, in case of need, gladly help each other out, now and then, in pulling 
away a large tree-trunk, a granary built on a sled, etc. Such technological group 
work does not involve any kind of ritual. At most, the farmer thanks the helpers. 
This form of communal activity is purely an occasional get-together. 

Collective work in the sociological sense means that the participants perform, 
simultaneously, the same or a different job, for the same goal. The participants 
in sociological group work are relatives, neighbors, friends, and, quite often, 
inhabitants of the village who are relative strangers to one another, but who are 
obliged by the force of mutual tradition to participate in the work. As we shall 
see in the exposition of the girls’ spinning-party (below), it is the age-group which 
obligates the individual members of the community to participate in the group 
work. Sociological group work is made complete by rituals, which cannot be 
omitted, and many manifestations of social life, interwoven with elements of cult, 
may be grouped around them. 

Regarding the classification of communal activities in the sociological sense, 
R. Maunier’s and E. Fél’s points of view do not seem satisfactory. They fail to 
bring out sufficiently just those aspects of the work which stand in the forefront 
of ethnographic research: the social relations, and the problems of ritual and cult. 

In my opinion, communal work in the sociological sense, as it relates to Hun- 
gary, may be divided into four types: (1) for the common good, there is joint 
performance of some sort of task, economic in nature; (2) for the common good, 
they jointly perform a task in the naturé of a cult; (3) those who participate in 
the work do so for a specific individual; or (4) though the labor is communal, 
each participant works for himself on the same job, or works along the same 
course. Communal activities bear the general name of kalaka among the Székely 
of Transylvania, koceta in the Nagykuns4g region, méva in the Bacska region, 
segitség in the Kisalfald. 

1, One of the group activities performed for the common good is the com- 
munal bear and wolf hunt. Among the Székely, the leaders of the village shouted 
“hé uh!” from a hill or church steeple in the vicinity of the village to notify the 
community that there would be a wolf hunt next day. Thereupon the men got 





10 A. Szendrey, A népi tdrsasmunkdk és Ssszejéveteleik [Communal Works and Gather- 
ings among the Folk} (Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. 49, 1938), pp. 273-286. 
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together on the morning of the following day and went hunting with arms, axes, 
sticks, and dogs."* 

Here belongs also the spring cleaning of springs and wells at the outskirts of 
the village. In Bars county, after the threshing of grain, at the bidding of the 
leader of the young men (the “first lad”), the lads and maidens gather at the 
church, then divide into several groups. Accompanied by music-playing gypsies 
they walk over the village boundaries, collecting weeds, particularly the plumeless 
thistle (Carduus L.). A village leader oversees the work of the young people, and, 
if he finds it satisfactory, gives permission for the arrangement of a dance fes- 
tivity. Each young man gets a bottle of wine from the village for his labors, 
The girls bring to the festivity two big thistles, decorate them with colored rib- 
bons, and hang them on the rafter of the barn where they are dancing. The 
dance continues until midnight.’? 

In both cases, a part of the youth of the village works for the community as 
a whole. Participation in the wolf-chase is not restricted socially, in the narrow 
sense: strength and skill are the prime requisites. The illustration from Bars 
county shows that the performance of group work is connected with certain age- 
groupings and social status, and that the labor is completed by ritual (the dance, 
having guests). The thistle which is hung up in the dancing place is undoubtedly 


the remnant of some custom (sacrifice) which has lost its ritual content. 


2. We know of communal work having the nature of a cult from Transyl- 
vania. In the event of an epidemic endangering human or animal life, several 
women get together to spin thread for a shirt in a single night; then they weave 
it and sew the shirt together. The shirt is then pulled over a straw doll or a 
stake, and is carried, or pulled out on a wheel, into the village outskirts, so that 
the csuma (epidemic, disease) may avoid the village. Not only is the time of 
preparation of the shirt (in Csik c. drawers also) strictly set-—Tuesday evening— 
but the persons who are to weave and sew it are prescribed. In Csik, seven Bar- 
bara’s must work on the shirt; around Dés, twelve virgins; in the valley of the 
Borsa, seven or nine old women, who no longer function sexually.’* In the prep- 
aration of the csuma shirt, the work of the weaving women is actually only a cult 
activity. In Bars county, the work of the lads and girls in cleaning the wells 
is of immediate use, but the sewing of the shirt is not. Tradition restricts the 
participants in the latter case much more than in any other communal work. The 














11 Idem, p. 273. 

12 F. Baké, Adatok Ujbers (Bars m.) néprajzdhoz [Data for the Ethnography of Ujbars 
(Bars c.)} (Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. 53, 1942), pp. 227-229. 

13 A. Vajkai, op. cit., p. 112, and the bibliography given there. 
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essence of this task lies not in the technical process, the use of the spindle or the 
loom, but in those rules which prescribe the time of the weaving and the persons 
of the weavers. If they fail to avoid the epidemic by means of the prepared shirt, 
they do not seek the fault in the spinning, weaving, or sewing: the fault lies, in 
the popular view, in that the persons who did the preparation did not satisfy the 

This form of communal work is known among the Rumanians of Transyl- 
vania and Oltenia too. I. A. Candrea mentioned several similar ways of defence 
against the csuma in his recently published work on Rumanian popular medicine. 
In Fogaras county, seven women called Maria, in a single night, spin, weave, and 
sew the csuma shirt, which they then carry out to the village end on a straw doll.** 
The Saxons of Transylvania are also familiar with the custom.’® Remnants of 
this communal rite still survive among the White and Great Russians and the 
Mordvins of Russia. Among the White Russians, for instance, the girls spin and 
weave a towel in a single night, which, to prevent various epidemics, they either 
hang up at the edge of the village, burn, or carry around the outskirts of the 
village.*® The 14th century Russian chronicles mention the “churches built in a 
single day.” In a single day, they cut out the rafters for the church, prepared 
the roof, furnished the church, consecrated it, and even held the first service in it. 
They raised the “churches built in a single day” against certain epidemics, and, 
naturally, they could be built only with the participation of many people, in com- 
munal labor.'* 


3. There are very many varieties and forms of group work performed 
for the benefit of a particular person: a given village farmer often gathers 
his neighbors, relatives, and acquaintances for building a house, ploughing, 
harvesting the crop, corn-shelling, gathering in the vintage, making hay, etc. The 
women and girls help one another gathering fruit, pulling hemp, washing thread, 
etc. They sometimes notify each other of the beginning of communal work by 
symbolic actions and signs: if the farmer places a green twig in front of his 
house, his neighbors know that he is calling them to ploughing or corn-shelling.”* 
Communal reaping among the Székely is held as follows. At dusk, the farmer 
and his household sit on a cart and drive through the village, singing, and with 
music. The lads and girls who know him sit on the cart, go out with the farmer 


14 L. A. Candrea, Folklorul medical roman (Bukarest, 1944), p. 99. 

15 Idem, p. 101. 

16 D. Zelenin, Russische (Ostslavische) Volkskunde (Berlin-Leipzig, 1927), p. 70. 
17 Idem, p. 335. 

18 Szendrey, A népi tdrsasmunkdk, op. cit., pp. 275, 279. 
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to the village border, and reap the grain by midnight. The first cut of the scythe 
is the farmer’s—which is also but symbolic work—the girls and women bind the 
sheaves; the lads weave the hemp [for the binding?}. When the reaping is fin. 
ished, they make a small bouquet or garland of wheatstalks and, at home—as a 
remnant of a sacrificial ceremony—place it on the covered table [the house 
altar?}, and, later, behind the icon which hangs on the wall. Then in the spring 
they mix the grains bound into the garland with the sowing seeds. The farmer 
gives a dinner for those who participated in the work. After dinner, the young 
ones start dancing, and keep this up till the morning.*® Along the Nydrad River 
(in Transylvania) , two clever lads—the vofély (“best men”)—accompanied by 
music-playing gypsies, call the farmers to communal hoeing or reaping.”° 

In this group of collective works belongs the dance known as csiirdéngélé, 
“stamping-down-the-barn dance.” When the new barn is finished, the Székely 
farmer invites the youth of his acquaintance and the young married couples to a 
dance, so that, with their dance, they should smooth out the floor of the barn, 
This dance is as much entertainment as work.”* It will be dealt with again later. 

The performance of such activities is ritualistic in character. The above 
communal reaping illustrates this: the garland of wheat placed behind the icon 
becomes sanctified, and its grains are later mixed among the sowing seeds to pro- 
duce an ample crop. The purpose of this and other customs is nature-magic, as 
when the girls immerse each other in water at the time of communal retting [of 
flax} in order to get a stronger thread. It is a custom for the girls, at the time 
of flax-pulling, to throw themselves into the still upright hemp; when the hemp 
stands up after them, they will get married within the year—this custom means 
the extension of group work toward a framework of cult.** The lying in the 
hemp, with the hemp standing up after the girls, gives an insight also into a 
sexual background for the custom. 

Communal work ends with a toast, eating, and drinking. There are pre- 
scribed dishes with which the participants in the work have to be entertained. 
Those who participate in the mowing of hay receive ham and a kind of dumpling 
called the “bachelor.” Those who participate in communal washing of the thread 
eat porridge, in order that the thread may become white. For those who partici- 


19 Idem, p. 278. 
20 K. Gal, Nydradmelléki népszokdsok {Folk Customs from the Region of Nyérad) 


(Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. 7, 1896), p. 187. 

21 See, e. g., D. Baldsy, Régi székely ndétdk és tancok [Ancient Székely Songs and Dances} 
(Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. 21, 1910), p. 297; K. Viski, Hungarian Dances (Budapest, 1937), 
p. 55. 

22 The data come from Szendrey, A népi tdrsasmunkdk, op., cit., p. 279. 
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pate in bringing in the wheat, the table is always laden with ham, rétes (a kind 
of pudding, with layers of flour rolled thin), and cake.* These prescribed 
dishes, and the toast, bring out the ritual aspects of the work, contribute to the 
ceremonial discharge of the activity, and also contain the idea of magic by 
analogy. 

4. In the fourth group of communal labors belong those in which, though the 
participants are gathered in a certain spot, each works for himself. The most 
significant of these is the fond, “spinning-party” or “spinnery.”** 

Communal spinning is mentioned already in historical works of the 15th-16th 
centuries. Communal spinning is a winter occupation. In Meziség (Transyl- 
vania) , there are villages where girls gather into more or less large groups to spin, 
even in the summer: however, in such summer gatherings they do not play nor 
perform rituals either. The spinning-party takes, in general, from November 
to the end of Shrovetide, but there are certain days when spinning is forbidden. 
Tuesday evening the girls do not spin, because they are afraid that the witches 
will dance them to death. On days preceding a holiday it is also forbidden to 
spin, because, on these occasions, the spinner would be pulling, not the tow, but 
the hair of Virgin Mary. If you spin on Barbara’s day (4th of December) , your 
cows will become lame; and if you twirl your spindle on Lucy’s day (13th of 
December) , your hands will begin to ache. 

When the time for spinning arrives, the girls of the village form groups 
according to age (céh, kérus, serég). The number of the participants differs 
from group to group (10 to 30). The younger and the older girls, and the 
women, all have separate spinning-houses. The spinning-party is held evenings, 
alternately at each other’s house; or they hire a special spinning-room at some 
convenient house. They pay for the room with wheat, corn, some hemp, possibly 
with money. If the proprietress of the spinning-house is well-to-do, she will be 
satisfied, instead of rent, with the girls spinning her material one day of the week. 
It is the duty of the owner of the spinning-house to maintain order. Each girl 
of the village must participate in the spinning-party. The lads put a trough with 


23 Cf. idem, pp. 273-286. 

24 For the description of life at the spinning-house see Zs. Szendrey, Magyar népstokdsok 
¢ fondban [Hungarian Folk Customs at the Spinning-House} (Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. 
39, 1928), pp. 147-164; A. Lajos, Fondélet Domahdzdn [Life at the Spinning-House in 
Domahaza}] (Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. 49, 1938), pp. 109-124, 403-411; J. Nagy, A népi 
kendermunka miiszékincse Magyarvalkén (Kalotaszeg) {Technical Vocabulary of Folk Hemp- 
work in Magyarvalké (Kalotaszeg)}] (Debrecen, 1938), pp. 21-28; K. Viski, Hungarian 
Peasant Customs (Budapest, 1932), pp. 148-161. 
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a hole in it in front of the gate of the girl who absents herself from the spinning. 


The time of the communal spinning among the Paléc (an ethnic group of 
northern Hungary) opens with certain festivities. On a November Sunday, four 
girls go to the mayor and ask for permission to hold the spinning-party. If the 
mayor gives his permission, then they hold the first communal spinnery. 

Around dusk, the girls start off to the spinning-house with a distaff decorated 
with ribbons; inside, each girl has her place: the oldest sit nearest to the door, 
the younger ones farther away. Among the Barké (an ethnic group of Gémér 
county), the girl of the house sits in the center of the room on a small chair, 
whereas the others sit against the wall. The spinning is accompanied by gay 
conversation, singing, story-telling, the posing of riddles, and games. Only, the 
girls must not whistle, because then, according to popular belief, the Virgin Mary 
will break out crying. Meanwhile, they await the lads. Until the latter arrive, 
the girls perform various magic actions to entice them to themselves. In Alsofehér 
county (Transylvania) , the girl shouts the name of the expected young man into 
the chimney, and she curses him: he should not have good health until he comes 
to her. Among the Paldc, the girl, in front of the others, begins to sweep the 
rubbish—to sweep in the lads. She carries out the sweepings into the road, stands 
on them, whistles—and from the direction that she hears dogs barking, the young 
men will be coming. 

The various love prophecies are of great significance. In Szatmar county, 
e. g., the girls prepare little dolls made of tow, make them stand on the table, 
and set fire to them: in whichever direction a girl’s doll falls will she be taken 
to be married. 

The spinning has not only rules of technique but rules of cult as well: she 
who leaves the tow on its distaff over Christmas will receive something ugly from 
the [Christmas-} angel. On spinning-days, the girls who go home from the spin- 
ning-house do not remove all the tow, because the “naked man” or “devil” will 
climb over the girl who carries home an empty distaff. They tie the tow onto 
the distaff not on the table, but laid out on the floor, to prevent the crop from 
being hit by blight. 

The young men arriving in the spinning-house sit down next to their chosen 
sweethearts. At first, there is conversation and joking. Among the Hungarians 
of Hunyad county, the communal games begin only after two full spindles have 
been spun. It is customary to tell stories before the games begin. One of the 
girls tells the stories, or they invite an old woman who is good at story telling. 
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Among the Székely spinners there is a peculiar story telling figure, the becké, 
who is one of the needy lads of the village. 

There are different kinds of games in the spinning-house. There are some 
secret games, in part erotic in character, which the girls play before the advent of 
the lads. Of these we know little. The kalitka, “bird-cage,” is such an erotic 
girls’ game among the Barké. It is played as follows: they bind the hands of 
one girl at her wrists with tow and then set her on all fours; another girl then, 
also standing on all fours, tries to upset the girl with the bound hands in such 
a way that her skirt should fall over her head and the company be able to per- 
ceive the “bird” (the girl’s genitals) . 

Most of the communal games also have erotic implications. In Kalotaszeg, 
they shut off one corner of the spinning-house with a sheet. A young man hides 
behind the sheet and tells his associate, who leads the game, which of the girls 
he wants him to “chase inside” to him. The game-leader satisfies the lad’s request. 
After they have been together for five to ten minutes, the young man comes out 
of the shut-off corner and the game-leader, following the girl’s wish, “chases 
inside” a lad into the corner. Thus the game continues until everybody has taken 


The so-called “marrying-off” songs belong among the communal games. 
Among the Székely, the singing of the “marrying-off” songs takes place thus: ten 
to twelve spinning girls sit in a circle, and one of the more skillful singers with a 
good voice begins a song, which is then picked up by the others; in the song, 
they “give away” one of the girls who sits in the circle to one of the lads who 
may be either in the spinning-house or away from it. The girls and the lad (if 
present), who were “sung together,” give thanks for the song. The sitters in 
the circle then repeat the song until all the girls are taken care of. For fun, they 
often “sing together” people who are at odds, or strangers. 

The spinnery ends at midnight. Before separating, they dance and eat the 
food they brought with them. As mentioned above, they do not spin on Lucy’s 
day: on this day, the girls, gathered at the spinning-house, cook corn and con- 
sume it, with the young men. 

Each girl is accompanied home by her partner, her sweetheart. If one of the 
lads has to go home before the spinning is finished, then his lover—or if he does 
not yet have one, the daughter of the house—accompanies him to the outside 
gate. If the girl stays out too long, her companions in the spinning-house bang 
eT ee ene nee ere ee 

Among the Paloc, the spinnery is finished by a ball, at the end of Shrovetide. 
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The ball is arranged by the girls, who even pay the music-playing gypsies. Before 
the ball, the young men gather in the yard of the spinning-house, and the girls 
call them in to dance singly, by name. Only the “young mayor” may enter the 
room uninvited. 

Similar sort of communal work is carried on in the halétanya, “sleeping-house 
for the young,” in Saérkéz (Tolna c.). When the grapes are ripe, on a Saturday, 
the girls of Sarkéz get handsomely dressed, provide themselves with a week's 
provisions and bedding, and go out to the vineyard, four or five kilometers from 
the village. There they tidy up neatly one of the press-houses or cottages— 
property of the parents of one of the girls—which will serve as the sleeping-place, 
placing straw on the ground. This place is known as the hdlétanya. The girls 
guard the grapes for days, each her own property. Possibly, they gather into 
groups, walking over the roads, and drive off the birds. Meanwhile, they run 
across the young men working in the vineyard, and joke around with them gaily, 
If during the joking one of the girls fastens a ring-shaped bracelet on the stick 
of one of the young men, this counts as an invitation for the evening into the 
hdlétanya. Also, the lads and girls mention the halétanya in their songs which 
they sing throughout the day. 

Towards dusk, by the time they return to the halétanya, each girl has her 
partner. In the evening there is gay entertainment at the hdlétanya, after which 
they turn in to sleep, each person next to her partner. With the young, there is 
the wife or mother of the proprietor of the halétanya to watch over the morals 
of the young. But she believes that it is easier “to guard a sack of fleas than 
to protect the young couples from each other.” Thus proceeds the grape watch, 
and life in the halétanya, until the following Saturday. Then the girls go home 
to bring for themselves more provisions, and continue the grape watch, which 
ends only with vintage-time.*° Several varieties of this custom are known. 

From the above brief summaries it appears that the spinning-party and the 
hdlétanya are not only opportunities for work, not only gatherings furthering the 
completion of certain jobs, but also closed social institutions of a somewhat secret 
character. Only those can become members of the spinning-party who are obli- 
gated to take part by the traditional laws of the village. Strangers must not 
participate even as spectators. While we as outsiders can observe the villager’s 
daily life without rousing their concern, the spinning-party remains hidden, not 
only to outsiders of the particular village community, but even to certain mem- 
bers, certain generations, of the village community itself. The procedure of the 

25 J. Csaplovics, A sdrkizi hdlétanya [The Hilétanya in Sirkiz} (Ethnographia, Buda- 
pest, vol. 47, 1936), pp. 142-143. 
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work in the spinning-house and its timing are determined not only by economic 
needs, but are directed by social and cultural [ritual?} traditions as well. Par- 
ticipation in the spinnery, the stories, the songs heard there, the games—these 
satisfy the spiritual needs of the young. However, most of the games present 
only the outward form of games to the outsider. Their ultimate meaning and 

are considerably deeper and more complex than what we understand 
by “game.” The games and songs refer to choice of partners, and serve to 
acquaint future brides, bridegrooms, wives, and husbands with each other’s char- 
acters, and very often help along the satisfaction of the sexual impulses of the 
young. It is evident from the love prophecies which take place in the spinning- 
house that youth tries to solve its social problems by magical activities and tries 
to gain answers to realistic questions by just such activities. By its rituals of the 
spinning-house, youth finds clarification of its own social and sexual problems. 

The halétanya, like the spinning-party, are communal activities only in out- 
ward form, and, again, can be counted among the economic institutions only by 
their outer form. In their inward content and function they are far more: they 
are also social institutions. The work which takes place within their framework 
is rather but an excuse for the formation of such ties between girls and bachelors 
as promote marriage. 

The secret-society aspect of the spinning-party, its significance in the service 
of cult and ritual, is proved by the appearance of various masked figures at the 
party. Of their role we know little. By their appearance, they impede the work 
and entertain the company. In Alséfehér county, e. g., lads dressed in a goat 
mask visit the spinning-party; in Szilagy county (Transylvania), at Shrovetide, 
the lads appear in masks at the spinning-house each evening.** Among the 
masked men, according to region, there are cows, calves, Turkish women, death, 
etc, 

It is possible that this is merely a carnival custom which got mixed in with 
the spinning-party and lives on in connection with it, since the spinning-party, 
as a tradition preserving social institution has attracted to itself customs which 
existed earlier outside of it.2" The appearance of the masked figures may be a 
memory of some older, secret, men’s meeting. The use of masks, in most cases 
elsewhere in the world, points to some secret men’s organization.”* This supposi- 

26 Zs. Szendrey, Magyar népszokdsok a fondban, op. cit., ws 157, 159. 

27 One of my callcbersters, L. Vinese, in his mennecsige condy of hemp-production in 
the village of Balvanyosvaralja (Szolnokdoboka county, Transylvania), points i up this ques- 


tion in an illuminating fashion. 
28 A. L. Kroeber, American Culture and the Northwest Coast (American Anthro- 


pologist, vol. 25, pp. 1-20, 1923). 
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tion is supported also by the fact that the masked figures who appear at the 
spinning party are almost invariably men, even the female roles being taken by 
men. A similar case may be mentioned from among the Ostyak of Siberia: at 
the dramatic performances given at the occasion of the bear festivals, the female 
roles are acted by men.”” 

This ritual aspect of community spinning naturally does not occur only among 
the Hungarians: it may be found among East European peoples in general, 
everywhere.*° 

Communal fishing can be counted in this group of communal enterprises. 
Along larger bodies of water the fishermen work in economic organizations, com- 
munities. These organizations are called bokor, kotés, felekezet, kompania. On 
Lake Balaton, the leader of the bokor is an old, experienced fisherman, chosen 
among the group of fishermen, who directs the entire work. In the bokor, each 
member contributes his own tools, which are communally appraised and any dam- 
age is communally reimbursed. The replacement and repair of fishing tools is 
collective labor. When the fishing season is over, the wife of the leader of the 
bokor entertains its members and bestows a toast upon them. 

Certain rules direct the working activity and entire behavior of the members 
of the bokor. The time for departure for fishing is communicated by the 
youngest member of the bokor to the others. Whoever is not present at the 
time when the net is cast into the water does not share in the catch. During the 
fishing, it is forbidden to swear, because then the fish will avoid them. If, never- 
theless, a member of the bokor uses foul language, at the next occasion he is not 
allowed to touch the fishing-tools until he is struck three times and until he has 
bought candles for the Virgin Mary. That member of the bokor who leaves the 
net during the week loses his share from that week’s catch. Only on Fridays is 
it permissible to separate from the bokor. The members divide the catch into 
equal parts, and determine by drawing lots who gets which part. 

The bokor is an economic combine for collective work. The bokor breaks up 
when the fishing season is over, and its members are no longer restricted by its 





29 K. Papay, Eszaki-osztidk medveénekek [Northern Ostyak Bear Songs] (Budapest, 
1934); cf. also K. F. Karjalainen, Die Religion der Jugra-Vilker (Helsinki, 1927), vol. 3; 
FF Communications no. 63, p. 212. 

30 For the Russian spinning-house, cf. D. Zelenin, op. cit., pp. 237-238; the Rumanian 
spinning-house, A. D. Culea, Datini si munca (Bucharest, 1945), vol. 2, p. 585. For an 
East European comparative study, cf. also N. N. Tihonitzkaia, La “toléka’ chez les russes 
(entr'aide dans les travaux des champs) (Sovetskaja Etnografija, 1934, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1944, pp. 73-90). 
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traditional rules. The above mentioned entertainment and toasting belong to 
the ritual aspects of the work.** 

Appreciation for the value and significance of work is manifest also in innum- 
erable other symbolic actions and various forms of behavior. Here belong the 
various bouquet festivities among city workers, held after the raising of a wall 
or roof. The esteem in which work is held and the appreciation for the working 
man, are expressed by the various customs of food-carrying. In Gyérgyfalva 
(Kolozs c., Transylvania), a grown-up girl or a woman takes the food out to 
her men-folk working in the outskirts of the village. She puts the dish of food 
upon the ground, props it up with newly-bought wooden spoons, and the workers 
eat their lunch sitting around the dish. The food-carrying girl or woman does 
not sit down among the men, does not eat together with them, but stands aside, 
and eats only the scraps. I have observed this custom innumerable times in the 
Hungarian Great Plains, and the Trans-Danubian area too. In Gydrgyfalva, 
30-40 years ago, the maidens and girls even got handsomely dressed at lunch 
time: they tied on a white apron, a red kerchief upon their heads, pulled red 
boots over their feet; they decorated their dish-carrying net with red ribbons. 

As mentioned above, the working man tries to alleviate the fatigue of labor 
with magical activities. There are also stories, songs, and dances which serve as 
alleviation, to help forget the fatigue and monotony. Story, song, and dance rise 
on the framework, as it were, of the actual series of physical actions—the mechan- 
ical working processes, the merely material activities—but they come to express 
spiritual attitudes and conditions as well, and the action, the work, comes to mean 
much more than a mere mechanical activity as a consequence. Here are some 
relevant examples. 

Among the Székely and the Hungarians in Szatm4r county, a song of 
peculiar rhythm is sung while milking.** In the Trans-Danubian area, the car- 
penters have songs dealing with the carving-board and other tools, which they 
sing during their work. While singing, they fill in the text of the song with 
drawings* representing the tools of their trade.** Unique are the rhymed fables 


31 J. Janké, Herkunft der magyarischen Fischerei (Berlin-Leipzig, 1900), pp. 330-343; 
K. Viski, Tihany dshaldszata [Ancient Fishing in Tihany] (Néprajzi Muzeum Gressisbje, 
Budapest, vol. 24, 1932), p. 39. 

32 R. Gilos, Fejé néta [Milking Song} (Ethnographia, Budapest, vol. 16, 1905), pp 
310-311; Zs. Szendrey, Szatmdr megye néphagyomdnyai {Popular Traditions from Szatmér 
county } (Echnographia, Budapest, vol. 38, 1927), p. 246. 

* It is not clear whether the author means that the tools are depicted in carvings or that 
descriptions of the tools are incorporated in the songs—Editor. 

33 V. Tolnai, A faragészék nétdja [Song of the Carving-board] (Ethnographia, Budapest, 
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recorded among the Hungarian ethnic group known as Csdngo, who live in 
Brass county. The lines of the fable are spoken alternately by two workmen 
while felling trees in the snowy forest or sawing, according to the rhythm of the 
axe blows or the stroke of the saw.** 

The Hungarian people still perform much work with their feet. The potter 
treads clay with his feet; grapes are crushed by foot to make the must flow out of 
the bunch; in several places in the country, they still tread the grain out of the 
stalk by foot, and so forth. R. Jirlow has collected examples of very many varie- 
ties of work performed with the feet, beginning with Egyptian forms.** Work 
by foot is much easier to perform if done in rhythm, and, if possible, in dance 
steps. A remnant of such work in rhythm, in dance step, is preserved in the 
dance known as csiirdéngél6 among the Székely and among the Hungarians of 
Kalotaszeg. Originally, the csiirdéngélé was merely communal work performed 
rhythmically: those who participated in the job stamped out and ground down 
the floor of the barn.*® The rhythmic group work later developed into a men’s 
group dance. Dances which were originally rhythmic work performances are 
known from several regions of Europe. The treading dance of Pinzgau (Aus- 
tria) developed from the treading out of grain by foot.** Among the Latvians 
and Estonians the treading out of the grain was combined with song and dance. 
The Estonians put wooden shoes on their feet when treading, and, even today, 
they put these wooden shoes on when performing certain dances, as a remnant 
of the rhythmic grain treading of former times.** 

Naturally, the ties between work on the one hand and the cult acts on the 
other have become much loosened. The peasantry, even when it does its work 
by old-fashioned methods, practises the concomitant traditional cults only in part. 
This is due to the change in economic and social outlook, and to changes in their 
conduct in general. But the poorer stratum of peasantry, the group of shepherds, 
is more attached to the world of traditional cults than is the richer stratum. 


Unconsciously, the peasantry shatters and rejects its past. It progressively ceases 





vol. 41, 1930), pp. 204-207; songs to banish the monotony and fatigue of work are listed by 
K. Biicher, Arbeit und Rhythmus (Leipzig, 1924). 

34 A. Horger, Hétfalusi csingé népmesék [Tales from among the Csingé of Héfalva) 
(Budapest, 1908), p. 458. 

35 R. Jitlow, Fotarbete (Fataburen, Stockholm, 1933), pp. 157-174. 

36 G. Vémszer and M. Bandy, Székely tancok [Székely Dances} (Kolozsvér, 1937), 
p. 102. 
37 R. Wolfram, Der pinzgauer Trestertanz (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, vol. 
51, 1936), pp. 1-15. 

38 I. Manninen, Die Sachkultur Estlands (Tartu, 1933), vol. 2, p. 107. 
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to believe in the significance and meaning of cult activities, and comes to rate 
them as senseless superstitions. Day by day, fewer people represent the once 
more uniform life of tradition and outlook of the great peasant community.*° 
The marks by which the peasantry is identified, its spiritual and material estates, 
continually change, as they have continually changed and developed ever since 
the time when their unknown ancestors, with callous palm, took hold of the 
handle of the first plough. 





39 B. Gunda, Tarsadalmi tényezik és a népi miiveltség alakuldsa [Social Factors and the 
Development of Folk Culture} (Erdélyi Helikon, Kolozsvir, No. 7, 1944, pp. 373-384). 


